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_ Repulsion Start Induction 


‘Single Phase Motors 


This type of motor has demonstrated its ability to 
render reliable service wherever apparatus requiring 
a high starting torque is to be oe aa and fuse pro- 
tection is desired. 


Illustrating 4 H.P. Mote. Other sizes up to 40 H.P. 
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JERE is a reproduction 

of the painting “REV- 
ERENCE,” by Arthur I. Kel- 
ler which is the eleventh 
and last of theseries illus- 
trating “Great Things of 
Life.” 


i will appear in the full 
page Edison MAZDA ad- 
vertisement in the issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post 
for December 10, 1921. 
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Forty Days to Christmas 


N a month your holiday trade will reach its 
peak and be over for another year. 


Your position as an Edison MAZDA Lamp 
Agent makes your store the logical choice of the 
prospective purchaser of other electrical goods of 
quality. 

Are you ready for Christmas buyers? Is your 
stock adequate and well displayed? Are your win- 
dows clean, well lighted and attractively trimmed? 


The new Edison Girl and the other valuable 
display material in our new Set 106-A will fit in 
with any electrical window display—and be sure 
to attract customers. 





Before it is too late—are you taking advantage 


HIS is the young lady of all the service and material assistance an Edison 


who plays such an at- 


tractive part in our Win- MAZDA Lamp Agent is entitled to? 


dow Display Set 106-A. 
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What the Business Paper Can Do 
to Speed the Revival of Business 


Extracts from an address by James H. McGraw, President McGraw- Hill 
Company, New York, publisher cf ‘‘Electrical Merchandising,” before the 
Annual Convention cf the Ass-ciated Business Papers, Chicago, Oct. 24 


HERE are two classes in the world 
today —those who look on the 
world in chaos and see no hope for 

the future, and these to whom the world 
disaster is but an inspiration for greater 
effort. I am putting the business papers 
in the latter class. 

Someone has pointed out that there are 
people who liken existence to life in a 
squirrel cage — eternal movement and 
eternal sameness — but the leader of today 
is the man looking straight ahead with new 
thoughts or with new vision of old 
thoughts. The business publisher, as 
never before, must grapple with the great 
problems before us, with new thought 
and new vision of the world conditions 
confronting us, in order that they may be 
solved and harnessed for the welfare of 
humanity. 

* * 

UT if the task be hard, if it require 
editors and publishers with big 
brains and great vision, the pro- 

spective reward is correspondingly great. 
Never has there been such an opportunity. 
Never were our industries more in eed 
of help. Never would they be more 
grateful for true and full pictures of 
conditions, for wise counsel,and courageous 
leadership, as a result of unselfish devotion. 

To do all this costs money. Men who 

can dominate an industry, be they editors 
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or publishers, are not to be held with paltry 
salaries or poor prospects. Such men are 
in demand by the aggressive businesses of 
the country. Not only are the requisite 
leaders high-priced men but they must be 
equipped with competent staffs. 

It is evident then that the business 
papers need larger incomes. We need 
them not that our own pockets may be 
lined with profits but that we may turn 
back into Ametican business a degree of 
service which in turn will be a_ fruitful 
developer of our industrial and commer- 
cial life. We must be bulls on American 
business and not fear to make an invest- 
ment in the affections and confidence of 
American business men. 

* * * 


WILL not attempt to recount all of 

the factors which enter into the 

problem of adjustment which is before 
us. But I do want to bring a thought 
before you, which is given in the words 
of Thomas Hughes: 

“Who has the clearest and _ intensest 
vision of what is at issue in the great battle 
of life, and who acquits himself in it most 
manfully, will be the first to acknowledge 
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that for him there has been no approach to 
victory except by the faithful doing day by 
day of the work which lay at his own 
threshold.” 

In brief, I bring to you as leaders of 
thought among thinking men that what 
this country needs more than anything 
else is to learn anew the gospel of work. 

Intelligent work, untiring work, work 
in its most homely sense. 

We cannot talk ourselves into prosper- 
ity. We cannot argue ourselves into 
stability, but we can work ourselves out 
of the valley of depression and up to 
the heights of plenty. We can do three 
things: 

First: Everybody get busyat his present 
task and make the most of it. 

Second: Everybody consider winning 
the peace in the same spirit as character- 
ized the winning of the war. 

Third: The business papers, by article, 
editorial and personal service, can show 
that selfishness has now no more place 
than in war time — that interest in the 
welfare of all men, individually and as 
society, lies at the basis of prosperity. 

We had to fight and destroy to win the 
war. We will have to work and build to 
win the peace. The first nation that gets 
hold of the idea that the only salvation 
comes from work will come out on top and 
really win the peace. 
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&. C. Sanderson, electrical contractor-dealer, which is next door to 
the central-station office. Winchester was the first territory in which 
the new policy has been put into effect. 


Above—Opening day reception at the new Winchester, Mass., con- 
tract office of tne boston Edison Company with many prominent 
electrical officials present. Below—The new retail appliance store of 


HE BOSTON Edison Company has taken 
still another step in the development of 
closer co-operation between the _ central 
station company and the contractor-dealer. The 
new policy embodies nothing less than_ the 
withdrawal of the company from the direct 


ening of the business of other electrical con- 
tractor-dealers in other sections of the 600 
square miles of territory and fifty cities and 
towns that the company serves. They are see- 
ing the possibil‘ties. They have come to be- 
licve that the Boston Edison Company means 


With it goes all of the company’s influence to 
advance the sale of electrical products. 

“The reason Mr. Sanderson’s store was the 
first opened,” explains W. H. Atkins, general 
superintendent of the Boston Edison Company, 
“ig because Mr. Sanderson has proved his effici- 


sale of electrical merchandise in territory where 
the contractor-dealer is competent to promote 
appliance sales enthusiastically and efficiently. 


ency and his reliability as a business man who is 
willing to co-operate with the Edison Company. 
“Negotiations are under way for the broad- 


what it says: that it has no intention of ‘taking 
the bread out of their mouths,’ but is more 
interested in helping them find more bread. 
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Try This! Combine the 
Unemployed and the Unsold 


MERICA is long on unemployed. Several millions, the figures 
show, are seeking jobs. 


The electric store is long on things to sell. 


Why don’t we all whirl in and make a combination of these two 
conditions—taking men and women short of work and putting them 
to selling electrical appliances from house to house? It can be done 
—because it 1s already being done in several cities and successfully. 


The only way to sell goods is to ask people to buy. The best 
way is to say it face to face. But that takes many salesmen, and at 
few times is it possible to send the message by word of mouth to 
more than a mere few. Today, however, there are men and women— 
many of them in each town—who would be glad to canvass and could 
sell. Advertise for them and make them a proposition. Some 
dealers have gotten excellent results from offering such casual work- 
ers a dollar a day and a dollar an appliance sold. And from the 
ranks of these temporary employees have come some of the best 
salespeople of the regular staff. 


Each one of us has his own personal responsibility to reduce the 
unemployment by hiring men. Each one of us should feel a pressing 
obligation to help general business to get better. Here is one way— 
which at the same time will boost appliance sales. Set some of your 
unemployed of your town to work selling some of your unsold stock. 


{ Behind every residence door 
along every residential street, 
Electrical Christmas Gift sales 
are waiting for the man or 
woman who rings the bell. 


“The Appliance Market 
Behind the Door” 
Is an Active 
Christmas Market! 
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These are the boys who bring the articles right up 
the back steps and hook them onto the spare plug in 
the kitchen! And if the salesman is a-real go-get- 
ter he will toast a bit of bread on the electric 
toaster for the lady of the house. Then, in turn, he 
may demonstrate an iron by pressing a dish towel, 
clean a rug with the vacuum cleaner, radiate a 


business ! 


“homy” glow with a heater, or even call the crew 
and do the family washing with the washing ma- 
chine if the prospect is honestly interested. There’s 
no limit to the enterprise of these boys in attacking 
the Market Behind the Door! They use. every ounce 
of selling ability they possess. And they get the 


Chicago’s Wagon Selling Crews 


And How They Go After “The Appliance Market Behind the Door” 


Eight Crews, Each with an Electric Truck as Base of Operation, Bring Electrical Merchandise to the 
Kitchen Doors of Chicago Housewives, Where the Appliances Are Demonstrated by 
Trained Salesmen—Sales Average $350 to $500 a Day per Wagon Crew 


IVE heed to that paragon of 
(5 persistence, the house -to- 

house, door-to-door salesman. 
Picture him as of the past, and the 
mind instantly photographs a com- 
posite of confidence man, hobo, college 
cheer leader, and tax collector. He is 
as ubiquitous as he is persistent; and 
generally about as welcome as a 
thunder shower at a picnic. 

There is a reason for this impres- 
sion, a legacy left us by the suave, 
bland book agent that flourished so 
promiscuously and profusely in the 
dawn of the present century. As he 
went his itinerant way, there trailed 
in his wake a horde of broken prom- 
ises, of tawdry merchandise, of thor- 
oughly disappointed and disillusioned 
people. His passing left a black 
check-mark against American mer- 
chandising methods. Only very lately 
has this mark been erased. 

Today we have thousands of sell- 


By ERNEST S. BUTT 


ers of electrical merchandise comb- 
ing the homes of the American peo- 
ple. These crusaders are gradually 
overcoming the public’s prejudice 
against salesmen that seek the cus- 
tomer, a prejudice that has existed 
since the exploits of the irresponsible 
house-to-house peddlers of unre- 
liable merchandise. Not only are 
they regaining the public’s good will, 
but they are doing it a real service; 
delivering and demonstrating re- 
sponsible electrical merchandise at 
the user’s back door. Getting into a 
class with the milkman, the iceman, 
et al., except that the milk demon- 
stration is left to baby rather than 
the salesman. 

The Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago is a pioneer in this 
business of selling electrical mer- 
chandise from house to house. Its 
first crew, using as a base a horse- 
drawn wagon filled with electric flat- 


irons, ranged the back doors of Chi- 
cagoans a matter of twelve or fifteen 
years ago. What results they ob- 
tained is neither a matter of record 
nor of interest here. But it started 
a process of education calculated to 
teach a great buying public that mer- 
chandise bought at its back door is 
just as desirable and reputable as 
that purchased in the store—as long 
as the salesman represents a re- 
sponsible concern willing to stand 
back of its goods. Elementary stuff 
to be sure, but vitally necessary be- 
cause of the age-old prejudice against 
that sort of merchandising. 

At the present time, this company 
has eight crews operating in as many 
sections of Chicago at one time. 
About sixty men are thus engaged, 
eight men to a crew. Each crew is 
composed of a captain, six salesmen, 
and the vehicle driver. Its base of 
operations is an electric vehicle, con- 
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taining a varied assortment of sea- 
sonable electrical merchandise: irons, 
toasters, fans, vacuum cleaners, table 
lamps, washing machines and such, 
in the summer time; practically the 
same assortment with heaters in- 
stead of fans during the winter 
months. 


A Demonstration Where the 
Appliance Is Actually to 
Be Used 


This method of selling consti- 
tutes a real service to the consumer. 
A line of reputable merchandise is 
delivered to his back door for selec- 
tion. Not being ordered by the cus- 
tomer, he is under no obligation to 
accept it. 

But who can resist the demonstra- 
tion, at least, of a worth-while article 
where it can be actually seen at work 
in the atmosphere of the one place 
where the environment is most fa- 
miliar—the home? The chances are 
obviously in favor of a sale where 
the article is set right in the place 
where it is ultimately to be used. 
And if it fits in with the environ- 
ment and its utility is properly dem- 
onstrated, it is almost a foregone 
conclusion that it is accepted on the 
spot. There is the point where the 
house-to-house method of selling is 
a better business-getter than any 
other. 


The store and window display 
metnod, it is true, gets the benefit 
of artistic propinquity. The thing 
or things to be sold are exhibited in 
the most presentable and attractive 
manner, set on velvet in beautifully 
illuminated glass showcases. But 
the consumer doesn’t place his elec- 
tric flatiron in a glass case on the 
parlor mantel for the purpose of im- 
pressing the neighborhood. At least, 
not in this country. The space is 
reserved for silver-plated golf cups 
and the souvenirs from Niagara 
Falls and the Grand Canyon. The 
electric iron makes its impression on 
father’s pants. 


There’s No Limit to the Enterprise 
of These Go-Getters 


No, the real go-getters in the field 
of electrical merchandising are the 
boys who bring the articles right up 
the back steps and hook them onto 
the spare plug in the kitchen. If 
the salesman is a real go-getter ‘he 
will toast a bit of bread on the elec- 
tric toaster for the lady of the house. 
Then, in turn, he may demonstrate 
an iron by pressing a dish towel, 
clean a rug with the vacuum cleaner, 
radiate a homy glow with a heater, 
or even call the crew and do the 
family washing with the washing 
machine if the prospect is honestly 
interested. There’s no limit to the 











At present the Chicago company has eight 
crews operating in as many sections of 
Chicago at one time. About sixty men are 
thus engaged, eight men to a crew. Each 
crew is composed of a captain, six salesmen 
and the vehicle driver. Its base of opera- 
tions is an electric vehicle, containing a 
varied assortment of seasonable electrical 





merchandise: irons, toasters, fans, vacuum 
cleaners, table lamps, washing machines and 
such, in the summer time; practically the 
same assortment with heaters instead of 
fans during the winter months. The elec- 
tric iron is the most popular seller. 

In forwarding these pictures, Mr. Butt 
included the following postscript to his 


enterprise of these boys. They call 
on and use every ounce of selling 
ability they possess. And they get 
the business! 

In the old days, the man who was 
a failure at everything else tried his 
hand at house-to-house selling, or 
“canvassing,” before joining the 
bread line and the park-bench bri- 
gade. More than likely he was a 
floater, a parasite who decided the 
world owed him a living whether he 
worked for it or not. His methods 
were crude and the merchandise he 
sold more so. He brought the art of 
selling into bad repute, and there it 
stayed until honest merchandise and 
honest selling methods got the upper 
hand and kept it. 

Since then things have changed. 

The house-to-house salesman is now 
a well-dressed, educated gentleman 
who knows his merchandise. His 
methods are legitimate business 
methods, a reflection of the merchan- 
dise and the house he represents. 
When he applies for the job he is as 
carefully examined for his fitness and 
his qualifications as the accountant, 
the correspondent, or the traffic clerk. 
No more is he the floater that drifts 
along with the tide. No, sir! He 
either knows his business or he is 
willing to learn it. And if he pos- 
sesses the other qualifications of ap- 
pearance, personality and conversa- 








letter to the editor (the italics are ours): 

“T may add that the author—the guy 
with the specs and the light top-coat and 
hat at the extreme left—filled in one photo- 
graph to make the group look dignified and 
intellectual. But he sold half a dozen irons 
and a toaster the day he got the facts for 
this article.” 
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tional ability he gets his chance. At 
least that is the method employed by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company 
in recruiting its sales force. And 
here’s the how of it: 


How the House-to-House Sales 
Force Is Recruited—and 
Trained! 


An advertisement is inserted in 
the daily papers for male house-to- 
house salesmen. The applicants are 
received by the selling instructor of 
the company and carefully questioned 
in private. If the applicant is a de- 
sirable recruit, the proposition of 
house-to-house selling is fully ex- 
plained to him. Its difficulties as 
well as its advantages are outlined. 
If a paradox may be permitted, he is 
at once discouraged as well as en- 
couraged. If he still expresses a 
willingness to test his ability he is 
allowed to fill out the company’s reg- 
ular employment application blank. 
Then, if desirable after being judged 
by the regular standards of employ- 
ment, he is accepted. 

With other accepted recruits he is 
placed in a class of salesmen. For 
three days—a total of approximately 
twenty hours—he is taught the con- 
struction and operation of electric 
appliances. He is coached by regular 
instructors in the principles of sales- 
manship. He goes through all the 
selling motions, the method of ap- 
proach, the selling argument, the 
close, etc. He takes part in actual 
sales demonstrations, trying his hand 
at selling an article to the instruc- 
tor. (If a recruit can accomplish that 
sale he is labeled a wonder.) Sales 
talks by leaders in the field are given 
to him. Finally he is taught the 
proper use of the company order 
forms. Then he is ready to report to 
the crew manager. 


Six Men and a Captain to a Truck 


Each crew of six men is in charge 
of a captain. This captain directs 
the activities of his men, acting as 
a general overseer on the job. Their 
base of operations is an electric 
truck, stocked each morning with 
its load of seasonable electrical mer- 
chandise. Each morning the truck 
is sent to a prominent corner in a 
residential district, and the men re- 
port there. Taking one article at a 
time—an iron, toaster, vacuum 
cleaner, table lamp—the men radi- 
ate from the wagon, one taking one 
side of a street, another the other 
side, etc. Generally they stay within 
a quarter mile radius. 


The back-door approach is always 
used. There is a psychological side 
to that method. The back door is 
closer to the center of household ac- 
tivities—the kitchen—and the place 
where the lady of the house prefers 
to do her talking unless she is 
dressed for company, which she gen- 
erally isn’t. Besides, the kitchen is 
the place where most electrical appli- 
ances can be most effectively demon- 
strated, which is more than half the 
battle. Once demonstrated—as a 
rule—an article is sold. 


The Salesman Is an Educator Who 
Adds More Sunshine to 
the Home 


If the article sold is an iron, the 
salesman tries to interest the cus- 
tomer in something else. He even— 
with the slightest encouragement— 
fetches something else from the 
wagon and proceeds to add a little 
more sunshine to the home. He is 
a great little educator, is our appli- 
ances salesman. Even if he doesn’t 
succeed in making a sale, he has 
made an impression, which more 
than likely will bear fruit at some 
future time, probably upon the next 
visit of a crew to that district. 

Generally, sales are made upon the 
extended-payment plan. Upon an 
iron retailing for, say, $8, the sales- 
man takes $1, and the customer signs 
a contract to pay the remainder, in 
installments, with the electric light 
bill. The way is made easy. 


Sales Run $350 to $500 per Crew 
per Day 


These house-to-house salesmen 
make a good living at it. The crew 
of seven men that sells less than $350 
worth of electrical appliances a day 
must have been burdened with corns, 
or the neighborhood was at a fire 
or something. A good day’s work 
will bring in, on the average, $500 in 
sales, per wagon crew. No straight 
salaries are paid, but the commis- 
sions are liberal. The above figure 
gives these seven men a commission 
of approximately $50. And $7 for a 











“The Appliance Market Behind the 
Door” is an active Christmas market. 
Behind every door there are electrical 
Christmas gift sales waiting for the 
man who rings the bell. 


day’s work is not so bad. Of course, 
some of the seven don’t make that 
much, while the others make more. 
But $5 to $7 per day per man is a 
fair figure. Those men that fail to 
earn that much don’t last long. They 
are the square pegs in the round 
holes. 

During the war, women tried their 
hands and feet at this house-to-house 
game, but as a rule they were not 
successful. The “going” was too 
hard. Tramping up three flights of 
stairs with a 6-lb. iron or a vacuum 
cleaner is no joke. 

Since the war, a preponderance of 
ex-service men have taken up the 
work. Willing to “try anything 
once,” they have made good at it. 
They possess the nerve, the pep, the 
endurance to make successful sales- 
men. That’s but natural. Any man 
that has faced a bayonet can’t balk 
at a back door. 


Which Appliances Sell Best 


A survey of the sales statistics 
indicates that the electric flatiron is 
the most salable article. One sheet 
of these figures shown to me inti- 
mates that nearly 15,000 of these 
articles were sold as against 400 
vacuum cleaners, 50 washing ma- 
chines, 200 toasters, 50 percolators, 
150 table lamps, and 500 miscellane- 
ous pieces. Apparently the world’s 
troubles can be ironed out with an 
electric. 

There is no doubt that house-to- 
house selling is an_ established 
method of successful merchandising. 
It brings the merchandise to the 
home of the purchaser when winter 
weather makes buying a wonderful 


‘indoor sport, when the purchaser has 
‘the leisure to look at the articles at 


home. And the salesman that brings 
the electric fan to the door during 
the good old summer time is as wel- 
come as the flowers in May. 

The public is regaining confidence 
in these crusaders. No more are the 
house-to-house salesmen the draff of 
the business world. They are gen- 
tlemen, and they represent an indus- 
try that is the very life-blood of the 
nation. What they have to sell is 
service as well as merchandise. And 
a mightly industry stands back of 
both. 

Give heed to these paragons of per- 
sistence, the house-to-house, door-to- 
door salesmen. Picture well these 
ambassadors to “the waiting market 
behind the door’—for the balance 
sheet shows that they get the busi- 
ness! ; 
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How Little Knacks in Arrangement 
Increased Christmas Sales 40% 


Jeffries Wanted Better Christmas Business, So He 
Arranged His Store, His Stock, His Decorations, 
and His Appeal—He Got the Business—Here’s How 


HERE is no short cut to mer- 
chandising success. Selling 
electrical goods at retail is a 
complicated problem. It doesn’t be- 
gin when you put an article on dis- 
play in your store nor does it end 
when your cash register rings up a 
sale. Rather, it begins in some far- 
away factory and ends only after the 
customer has used up or worn out the 
article purchased. So when you hear 
or read of some merry merchandis- 
ing maneuver by Bill Jones or Jim 
Smith, do not jump at the conclusion 
that you have stumbled upon the 
secret of success. At best you have 
discovered only another of the many 
hundreds of factors which together 
make success more sure. 

I was reminded of this truth while 
listening to O. L. Jeffries, general 
manager of the Electric Sales Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio. Last year, 
“O. L.” had a remarkable success 
with Christmas merchandise. He in- 
creased the business 40 per cent over 
what it had been in the previous 
year. Off-hand, you’d say that he 
had discovered the secret of mer- 
chandising success. In reality, this 
success was the result simply of two 
or three good ideas carefully exe- 
cuted. And they were old ideas, all- 
the-year-round ideas, which every 
merchant should use regularly. 

The first of these ideas was—store 
arrangement. 

The Electric Sales Company store 
does both wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, and contractors and dealers 
both in the city and from out of town 
visit the establishment frequently. 
But instead of isolating these cus- 
tomers, Mr. Jeffries so arranged his 
store that every dealer has to pass 
entirely through the retail displays 
before reaching the wholesale depart- 
ment, “thereby giving them ideas 
and suggestions,” as he explained. 

When he came to plan his Christ- 
mas campaign last year, this same 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


Two large Christmas trees were placed be- 
tween the second story windows and lighted 
with red and green lamps. On each side 
of these two large paintings of Santa Claus 








were hung. 
watt, round, all-frosted lamps. 
the center, was a large canvas sign, illu- 
minated with 50-watt white Mazda lamps. 


These were lighted with 25- 
Above, in 





idea was incorporated in the plan. 

“At the extreme rear, we had our 
electric Christmas tree decorations,” 
says Mr. Jeffries. “These were placed 
on a well-decorated counter. Inas- 
much as most of the shoppers were 
buying these decorations, they had to 
pass all the way through the store, 
coming in as well as going out. This 
naturally resulted in a number of 
sales of appliances. We might add 
that our business on these decora- 
tions was between $7,000 and $8,000 
as against $2,500 last year. 


“Our interior decorations were 
very simple and inexpensive, giving 
only the Christmas spirit. More 
stress was laid on arranging the mer- 
chandise so as to make it suggestive 
and to place the articles in conspicu- 
ous places where a possible purchaser 
could not overlook them.” 

This idea of putting goods “where 
a possible purchaser cannot overlook 
them” is carried out also in the 
store’s window construction. On the 
old question as to whether an open 
back or entirely closed window is 
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preferable, Mr. Jeffries had very defi- 
nite ideas in favor of the former. 

“To our display windows, we give 
credit for a large portion of our 
business,” he says. “They are built 
low and completely open in the back, 
allowing a full view of the entire re- 
tail store. We are convinced that 
this style of window is much more 
attractive, as well as superior in other 
ways, than the closed back windows. 
We arrive at this decision simply 
from seeing people stop and look at 
them, as well as hearing many com- 
plimentary remarks about them.” 

Of course, the Christmas success 
of the Jeffries store did not rest 
wholly upon the arrangement of mer- 
chandise, important though that was. 
An elaborate, though simple, scheme 
of holiday decoration, backed by in- 
expensive advertising and clinched 
by aggressive personal salesmanship, 
all were factors in the 40 per cent 
sales increase. 

“About the first of December we 
started to decorate the front of our 
building. We placed two large 
Christmas trees between the second- 
story windows, lighting them with 
red and green lamps,” explained Mr. 
Jeffries. ‘On each side of these, we 
hung two large paintings of Santa 
Claus. These were lighted with 25- 
watt, round, all-frosted lamps. Above, 
in the center, was a large canvas 
sign, illuminated with 50-watt white 
Mazda lamps. Streamers of red and 
green lamps dropped from this sign 
to each of the Santa Clauses, thereby 
creating an attractive and novel 
front, one that could be seen from a 
distance and one that could not be 
passed unseen by anyone. 


Mixing Advertising with Brains 


“The only outside advertising was 
500 invitations mailed to retail cus- 
tomers, and small advertisements 
which appeared in each of the local 
newspapers two or three times a 
week. We never allowed any display 
advertisement to cover more than 
forty column-inches of space, and 
very often we distributed two or 
three small ads throughout the paper. 

“Another sales stimulator was the 
cash prize offered to the salesman or 
sales girl who sold the most mer- 
chandise off the floor during the 
month of December. Eight men and 
one girl entered the contest, and it 
was another case of taking off your 
hat to the ladies. This contest kept 
everyone on his toes and we are 
safe in saying that every customer 
was not only given every possible at- 


tention but he was sold if it was 
possible. 

“During the first few shcpping 
days, sales were very little above 
those of the same period a year pre- 
vious. However, the last fifteen days 
before Christmas we were extremely 
busy and our sales force was taxed 
to the limit. At the end of the month 
we found we had increased our busi- 
ness over last year by 40 per cent. 

“This business was all done at a 
good margin of profit, which again 
proves that the merchandising of 
electrical appliances is a paying busi- 
ness, also that the public can be edu- 
cated to buy from an electrical 
store.” 

It all sounds very simple and com- 


monplace, this account of how an 
electric shop in a city of less than 
250,000 people, where the lighting 
company offers aggressive competi- 
tion, was able to sell $8,000 worth of 
Christmas tree decorations and other 
holiday merchandise in proportion. 
But behind that story is a lesson 
which can be summed up in two 
words—store arrangement. 

The outside decorations were ar- 
ranged to be seen from a distance. 
The windows were arranged to give 
the most inviting appeal. And the 
merchandise inside was arranged “so 
as to make it suggestive and to place 
the articles in conspicuous places 
where a possible customer could not 
overlook them.” 








1. Members of the Denver Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers shall regard themselves as en- 
gaged in a business in which there is a 
well-defined duty and obligation to- 
ward the public, the electrical industry 
and themselves. The business demands 
that members use every honorable 
means to uphold the dignity and honor 
of this vocation, to exalt its standards 
and to extend its spirit of usefulness. 

2. Members of this association 
should recognize that the co-operative 
efforts of such an agency as the Denver 
Electrical Co-operative League in all of 
its activities designed to raise the 
standard of their industry through edu- 
cation of the public and the develop- 
ment of better service will unquestion- 
ably benefit the appliance sales busi- 
ness and should have the active and 
constant support of each individual 
member. 

3. Members of this association 
should not falsely or maliciously injure 
directly or indirectly the business repu- 
tation, prospects or business of a fel- 
low member of this association. 

4. Members of this association 
should not attempt to supplant a fellow 
member after definite steps have been 
taken by him toward the completion of 
a sale. 

5. Members of this association 
should recognize that the competitive 
demonstration of two or more similar 
appliances in a home at the same time 
causes a wasteful burden of expense 
upon the public, the industry and the 
dealer, and every effort should be made 
to avoid it. 

6. Believing that electrical appli- 
ances have been so developed today as 
to have established their value beyond 
the experimental or introductory stage, 
and recognizing that all so-called ‘‘free 
trials” in the homes, covering more 





Merchandising Standards 


OR THE GENERAL GUIDANCE of its members in their 

efforts to improve local conditions electrically the Denver Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, engaged in the sell- 
ing of electrical appliances, fixtures and motors, has adopted the 
following merchandising standards: 


than a simple demonstration of such 
light appliances as a house canvasser 
may Carry, are expensive and entail a 
wasteful burden of cost on the public, 
members of this association should dis- 
courage the public from asking for 
such “free trials’ and should adopt 
such order forms to be signed by pros- 
pective customers as will encourage 
only bona-fide purchasers, to the end 
that the practice of “free trials’? may 
be discontinued. 


7. Members of this association be- 
lieve that “‘price cutting’’ and discounts 
under the list or recognized prices are 
undesirable and should be used only as 
a last resort to move dead stock, and 
they should make every effort to pre- 
vent any unavoidable special sale from 
injuring the business of fellow members. 

8. Members of this association dis- 
approve the extension of time pay- 
ments on appliance sales beyond twelve 
months, believe that first payments on 
appliance sales should be as large or 
larger than subsequent payments and 
believe that all time payments should 
have a carrying charge added to the 
cash price sufficient to cover interest 
charges and cost of collections. 


9. Members of this association 
should adopt price tags of uniform de- 
sign and size and all prices should be 
marked in plain figures. 


10. Whenever disputes or differences 
arise between members, it should be the 
duty of the parties to the controversy 
to submit the trouble to an arbitration 
of two disinterested members of this 
association, and in the event of a fail- 
ure to arrive at satisfactory settlement, 
then, upon request, that committee 
shall select a third member of the com- 
mittee from the Denver Electrical Co- 
operative League and outside of the 
retail appliance business. 
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This “Gift Shop” Idea 


Christmas Is the Time to Cet It Working in the Electrical Store, Which Can Offer the 
Christmas Shopper Some of the Most Attractive Gift Merchandise 


in the World—and Lots of It! 


By the Shopping Editor of ELEcTRiCAL MERCHANDISING 


ERHAPS there 

are those in this 

world who do not 
enjoy buying gifts. 
And perhaps there are 
those who, in buying 
gifts, know only the 
words, “Buy some- 
thing useful,” forget- 
ting what is usually 
added, “as well as 
beautiful.” If so, it 
hasn’t been my mis- 
fortune to know them. 
For Christmas re- 
mains the most joyous 
season of the year in 
some measure for 
these two very joyous 
reasons: It is the one 
time of the year when 
most of our shopping 
is done for others, not 
for ourselves; and, be- 
sides, it is the one 
time of the year when 


provide the gift buyer with a 
fantastic designs. 
oration, and hence are used as night lights. 
charming addition to the electrical Christmas gift table. 





Incense and perfume burners, thanks to the popularity of this newest fad, 
choice of numerous charming, ingenious and 
Many of dens use tiny electric bulbs to hasten the evap- 
The two shown above make a 


F Ohitatinne gift, does 
snot crown his achieve- 

ment with a sheaf of 
flowers or a box of 
{ candy? 

This is not by way 
| of holding a brief for 
| the useless gifts, but 
i these are the things, 
' nevertheless, that will 

occur to the electrical 
| dealer planning for 
| his Christmas gift 
| sales. Christmas is 
’ the biggest buying 
season of the year, but 
the buying public 
: flocks at this time to 
| the store that means 
“gifts” to it. And so 
it follows that even 
the electrical dealer, 
to divert within his 
doors his share of the 
onrushing stream of 
gift buyers, must 





one can indulge one’s 
passion for buying things beautiful 
as well as utilitarian. 

And people do enjoy buying for 
others, and people do enjoy buying 
pretty gifts, notwithstanding all the 
preaching and protesting against the 
useless gift. For it is in giving 
one’s friends not just. the thing they 
need, but the things they have 
secretly longed to have and are not 








likely to buy for themselves, that 
the real joy of gift-giving lies.. What 
husband who, on presenting his wife 
with an electric clothes washer as a 





Yes, the gift and art shop owes what ‘“atmo- 
sphere” it possesses to gift mercnrandise just 
like this—but why can’t the electrical shop 
acquire this gift atmosphere too? Here 
are samples of the kind of merchandise that 
might make the electrical store the most 
popular gift shop in town this Christmas— 
a work basket, electrically lighted; a night 
light; a bed lamp: a chair lamp—all dainty 
creations of silk, brocade and gold lace. 


think in terms of 
gifts, not merchandise. For the 
moment, he must forget that his 
store is an electrical shop—he must 
transform it into a gift shop. 

The gift shop—or the “gift and 
art shop,” as it prefers to call it- 
self—is a development of quite 
recent years, its popularity and 
almost phenomenal success being due 
largely to an intelligent grasp of the 
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character of the gift-buying public 
and a careful catering to its peculiar- 
ities. (Incidentally, women have 
gravitated to gift selling as to a 
province peculiarly their own, many 
of the most successful small-town gift 
shops being owned and personally 
managed by women.) 


Catering to the Hesitant and Slow- 
Moving Gift Buyer 


It is true that the personality of 
the owner and the atmosphere he or 
she creates in the store largely deter- 
mine the success of the gift shop. 
Yet even gift merchandising is 
becoming standardized, in such a 
degree that the methods practiced by 
the largest gift shops in the world 
are rapidly being adopted by every 
little gift shop in the country. The 
impression created in the ordinary 
retail store is one of bustle, speed 
and volume, with big stocks of mer- 
chandise displayed on rows and rows 
of shelves. But in your gift shop 
you find first of all one cozy, inviting 
space, divided from other similar 
spaces, in each of which a limited 
number of carefully selected choice 
articles are exhibited. You will find 
the space broken up in this way 
sometimes by screens, sometimes by 
partitions, projections, or only by 
tables and lamps. 

And your gift dealer does not “dis- 
play” his goods as in a store, but 
exhibits them as in an art gallery. 
Nowhere in your range of vision do 
you see two articles exactly the same. 
That is one of the chief charms to 
the gift buyer, who receives an im- 
pression not only of a wide choice 
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of carefully selected gifts but also 
of exclusiveness. Nevertheless, the 
gift dealer appreciates the necessity 
of focusing attention and at the 
same time the danger of confusion 
if no order is observed in the exhibit 





A lamp is always an acceptable gift, and 
tables of carefully selected gift lamps create 
beauty spots in the store toward which gift 
buyers inevitably gravitate. 





of his gifts. So, besides breaking up 
the store spaces as just described, 
he departmentalizes it more or less, 
so that the customer can examine 
fifteen or twenty articles of a kind 
on one table, say, and then pass on to 
fifteen or twenty on another. 

And no form of departmentalizing 
has been found more successful by 
the gift shop than the dividing of 
gifts into price groups. The most 
famous gift shops in the world have 
their “$20 Tables,” their “$50 
Tables,” their “$2.50 Tables.” The 
gift buyer is usually a slow-moving 
and hesitant customer, but the neat 





Two night lights and a basket of luminous 
roses—more possibilities for the electrical 
gift shop. These and other photographs 
appearing in this article were used by cour- 
tesy of the Fulper Pottery Company, Flem- 
ington, N. J.; Gudeman & Company, 30 
Irving Place, New York City; and Lindcraft 
otudios, 113 Ingraham St., Brooklyn, N. t 





card, “Every gift on this table—$5,” 
works wonders in hastening his de- 
cisions. For it is based on a sound 
analysis of the gift buyer’s psychol- 
ogy, namely, that when we go out to 
buy a gift for friend or acquaintance 


alike, we have usually set aside 
mentally a definite sum for that gift, 
and anything that is charming and 
(perhaps) useful will do—provided 
it comes within that limit! 


Gift Buyers Are Not All Alike 


You see, the gift shop makes its 
way on the theory that all gift 
buyers are not alike; that some of us 
never think of utility in thinking of 
gifts; that others of us always do, 
and that most of us seek a “useful” 
gift for some of our friends and 
“just a gift” for others! 

Now, the point of all this is: 
There isn’t a single detail of the 
merchandising methods of the gift 
shop which the electrical dealer can- 
not adopt—and successfully adopt— 
to make his store the most popular 
gift shop in town this Christmas. 

But he must get the “gift atmos- 
phere” into it! Remembering the 
dictum, “Nowhere in your range of 
vision do you see two articles exactly 
the same,” he must roll his imposing 
stock of rows of washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners and irons to one 
side, leaving only one of each kind on 
exhibit in the important divisions of 
his display room. He must get the 
stockroom atmosphere out and the 
“individual exhibit” atmosphere in! 
He must believe in table display, and 
place as many tables—large and 
small—as he can, about the room, 
loading each with his “electrical 
Christmas gift suggestions.” Here 





will be the $5 table, there the $25 
table, and here and there some special 
tables, such as “electrical toys” and 
“electrical gifts for the automobil- 
ists.” 

And the electrical gift stock !—he 
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who thinks that the gift and art shop 
owes what atmosphere it possesses to 
the quality of merchandise it sells 
and who doubts that the electrical 
dealer has enough of that kind of 
merchandise to create “atmosphere” 
—well, he just doesn’t know the half 
of it! Why, many of the “gift 
shops” are selling electrical gifts 
which have never even been offered 





Another novelty that will catch the Christ- 
mas shopper’s eye—a combination book-end 
and reading lamp. 





to electrical dealers because the 
manufacturers, probably, thought 
that electrical dealers couldn’t sell 
gifts! 


Have You These Electrical Gifts 
in Stock? 


There are desk sets, for example— 
desk sets done in silk brocade, from 
writing compartments to blotters, 
wired for electric light shaded to 
harmonize with it—just the thing 
for the boudoir table. There are 
electric incense and perfume burners, 
to meet the popular fad—scores of 
varied designs, from delicate china 
and pottery vases and taffeta-and- 
lace affairs to fine porcelain figurines 
serving also as night lights. There 
are dainty little boudoir chair and 
bed lamps of taffeta, ribbon and silk 
flowers, with curved handles for 
hanging on the backs of chairs and 
beds. There are refreshment trays 
wired and equipped with one or two 
tiny lamps, for lighting the refresh- 
ments served at night on the sum- 
mer porch. There are _ boudoir 
mirrors, of which the small electric 
lamps form as much a part of the 
decoration as the silk rufflings and 
flower decorations. There are util- 
ity, work and_ sewing baskets, 
equipped with the ever-useful elec- 
tric lamp — exquisite creations of 


silk, brocade and gold lace, of the 
kind that makes swift appeal to the 
feminine heart. To say nothing of 
the scores and scores of novelty lamps 
that never fail in gift appeal! 

If more of the gift atmosphere is 
still needed, the electrical dealer need 
only exhibit the very things he is 
selling—a glowing electric grate fire 
in a picturesque fireplace setting, a 
Christmas tree sparkling with the 
electric Christmas tree ornaments 
and an electrical phonograph en- 
chanting the visitor with soft Christ- 
mas songs. And the electrical shop 
is missing one of the most beautiful 
sights it can offer if it lacks a table 
glowing with the exquisite elec- 
trically lighted flower baskets and 
flower trays that may now be had— 
of roses, pansies, poinsettias, chrys- 
anthemums, geraniums, orchids and 
sweet peas. 

While I am by no means decrying 
the “merely useful” gift, and indeed 
believe that to be the fundamental 
and necessary appeal for the elec- 
trical gift, I believe that for sheer 
beauty and gift appeal the elec- 
trical shop has as many opportuni- 
ties as the gift and art shop. More, 
if we consider the emotional appeal 
it can make with color, warmth and 
light. The comparison is well worth 
the electrical dealer’s study, from 
every angle, and if that study leads 
him only to a selection of stock with 
a careful eye to its gift appeal, and 
to an adoption of some of the mer- 
chandising methods of the gift and 
art shops, he will go far to making 
this his biggest Christmas, from a 
sales standpoint. 





The Electric Cigar Lighter is 
a Logical Gift for a Man 














There really isn’t any excuse for the 
Christmas gift huntress to tear her hair 
just because her shopping list shows a nice 
young motorist unprovided for. Nor is she 
justified in purchasing for him a magenta 
necktie with stripes of ox-blood. Not when 
she can buy him an electric cigar lighter 
that will bring beauty to his instrument 
board and joy to his heart for months to 
come! 





Recruiting Salesmen from 


Local “Unemployed” 


The Youngman Sales Company, a 
new electrical concern at 68 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, placed 
a striking advertisement in the Co- 
lumbus newspapers recently which 
resulted in its employing a number 
of first-class solicitors. The adver- 
tisement was as follows: “Labor sta- 
tistics show that 35,000 men are out 
of work in Columbus today. We can 
use ten of them immediately, and 
make them a generous proposition, 
too, if they can show us they are the 
men we want. Call personally in the 
evening.” 

A large number of men answered 
the advertisement and a number were 
immediately employed for sales work. 





Electioneering by Radio 


For the first time in the history of 
electioneering candidates were able 
to talk to the public without the 
latter leaving their homes, when ar- 
rangements were made in Pittsburgh 
by the Westinghouse company to 
send broadcast by radio the speeches 
by the candidates. The nominations 
for Mayor proved a very bitter fight 
in Pittsburgh recently, and radio was 
called into play to get the messages 
of the candidates to the people. In 
this way thousands of persons were 
addressed at one time without the 
inconvenience of leaving their own 
radio set. 





Let the Youngsters Listen to 
Santa Claus Via Toy 
Telephones 


One of the simple plans to get the 
toy electric telephone into the good 
graces of mothers is to install several 
sets in your store. Advertise that 
the youngsters will be allowed to 
telephone to Santa Claus from your 
store during the three weeks preced- 
ing Christmas. 

By connecting these toy phones to 
a desk set in the office of the store 
it is possible to get a line on the 
sort of electric toys the children like 
best. It is also easy for a_ tactful 
Santa on the store end of the phone 
to convince the children that elec- 
trical toys make the most fascinat-. 
ing gifts in the world. It is a safe 
guess that a_ well-convinced child 
will make the point clear to his loy- 
ing parents from that time forward! 
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electing Electrical Christmas Gifts 


Made Easy for the 


HEN the real rush of Christmas shopping 

starts—when the street in front of your store 

is alive with the hurrying stream of package- 
laden gift-buyers—will your store be ready to receive 
them? Will it help their “quest for the right gift” with 
its suggestions?—will it make it easy for the tired 
shopper to see just what you have in the way of elec- 
trical gifts and then without loss of time select what 
she wants? 

One of the most helpful practices of the big gift shop 
is to exhibit all of its gifts that can be so exhibited, in 
price groups—that is, on tables or groups of tables 
marked “Every gift on this table—$5,” or “Your choice, 
for $5.” For the guidance of the electrical dealer, the 
following lists have been prepared, showing the amaz- 
ing variety of charming and useful gifts that he, too, 


Christmas Shopper 


can exhibit in price groups, if he adopts this very effec- 
tive display method for his Christmas sales. Two sepa- 
rate departments may in addition be made for elec- 
trical toys and “electrical gifts for the automobilist.” 

In beauty and gift appeal alone, to say nothing of the 
even more important appeal of usefulness and practi- 
cability, the electrical gift shop can easily compete with 
the gift and art shop. But to create a really Christmas 
“atmosphere,” the electrical dealer need, besides, only 
exhibit the very things he is selling—a Christmas tree 
sparkling with his electric lights and decorative lamps 
—an electric grate fire in a fireplace setting—an electric 
phonograph playing soft Christmas songs. With these 
to please the eyes and warm the heart of the Christmas 
shopper, what more of the “gift shop atmosphere” is 
needed? 





Electrical Gifts from $2.50 to $5 


Battery lanterns Heating pads 
Bells House numbers 
Boudoir lamps Immersion heaters 
Candles, electric Incense burners 
Candlestick adapters Irons: boudoir, trav- 
Christmas-tree eler’s 
lighting sets Lamps 
Christmas-tree lamp Lamp shades 
ornaments Novelty night lights 
Cigar lighters Phonograph-record 
Curling irons flashlights 
Curling-iron heaters Scarf-pins, luminous 
Dark-room lanterns Sewing lamps 
Desk lamps Toasters 
Disk stoves Vibrators 
Fans Wall plates, lumi- 
Flashlights: tubular, nous, ornamental 
vest pocket, cig- Wire lamp-shade 
arette case frames 


From $10 to $20 


From $5 to $10 


Aquarium, lighted 
Bakeoven 








Table stoves 
Table lamps 
Toasters 
Vibrators 


Waffle irons 
Water heaters 


Hair dryer Water kettles 


Heaters, radiant 





Bird cage, lighted 
3oudoir lamps 

Candles, electric 

Christmas-tree 
lighting sets 

Cigar lighters 

Corn poppers 

Curling irons 

Desk lamps 

Disk stoves 

Fans 

Fireplace heaters 

Flashlight canes and 
umbrellas 

Flowers, illuminated 

Grills 

Heaters, radiant 

Heating pads 

Ice cream freezers 

Immersion heaters 

Incense burners 

Intercommunicating 
telephones 






Irons 
Lamps 
Lamp adapters 
Lamp shades 
Milk warmers 
Novelty night lights 
Percolators 
Phonograph motors 
Piano lamps 
Samovars 
Sewing lamps 
Shaving mugs 
Shaving mirrors, 
lighted 
Smokers’ sets 
Table lamps 
Table stoves 
Therapeutic lamps 
Toasters 
Vibrators 
Water heaters 


Boudoir lamps 

Boudoir sets 

Candles, electric 

Chafing dishes 

Churns 

Clocks, electric 

Coffee mills 

Curling irons 

Desk lamps 

Disk Stoves 

Drink mixers 

Ege beater 

Egg boiler 

Egg tester 

Electric blankets for 
outdoor sleeping 

Fan 

Fireless cooker 

Flashlight cane and 
umbrella 

Floor lamps 

Flowers, illuminated 

Grills 





ALL GIFTS 


ON THIS TAGLE 


Heating pads 

Immersion heaters 

Incense burners 

Intercommunicating 
telephones 

Irons, pedestal type 

Lamps 

Lamp adapters 

Lamp shades 

Milk warmers 

Novelty chair lamps 

Novelty night lights 

Percolators 

Phonograph motors 

Samovars 

Sewing machine mo- 
tors 

Shaving water heat- 
ers 

Shaving mirrors, 
lighted 

Smokers’ sets 

Therapeutic lamp 








From $20 to $30 


Bakeovens 
Baskets—utility and 
sewing baskets, 
electrically lighted 

Boudoir lamps 

Candles, electric 

Chafing dishes 

Clocks, electric 

Fans 

Fireless cookers 

Floor lamps 

Flower baskets and 
flower trays, elec. 
trically illuminated 

Hearing devices 


Heaters, radiant 
Heating blankets 
Lamps, decorative 
Mirror—decorative 
boudoir mirrors, 
electrically lighted 
Novelty bed lamps 
Percolators 
Samovars 
Table lamps 
Trays, electrically 
lighted 
Vibrators 
Violet ray sets 


From $30 to $50 


Bakeovens 
Baskets—utility and 
sewing baskets, 
electrically lighted 

Clocks. electric 

Cookerettes 

Cream separators 

Desk sets, complete 
with electric lamp 

Fans, decorative 

Fireless cookers 

Fireplace logs, elec- 
tric 

Floor lamps 

Flower baskets and 
flower trays, elec- 
trically illuminated 





Fountains, decorat- 
ive 

Heating blankets 

Kitchen utility mo- 
tors 

Lamps 

Mirrors—decorative 
boudoir mirror, 
electrically lighted 

Percolator coffee sets 

Radio sets 

Samovar tea sets 

Table lamps 

Vacuum cleaners 

Violet-ray sets 
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$50 and Over 


Bakeovens 

Clock systems, elec- 
tric 

Clothes washers 

Cooking stoves 

Dish washers 

Fans, decorative 

Fireless cookers 

Floor lamps 

Fountains, decorative 

Heating blankets 

Ironing machines 

Lamps 


Phonographs, elec- 
tric 
Percolator sets, sil- 
ver 
Pianos, electric 
Radio telephone sets 
Ranges 
Refrigerators 
Sewing machines 
Tea sets, silver 
Vacuum cleaners 
Violet-ray sets 


In the Toy Department 


Animals with radi- 
um-button eyes 
Automobile, juvenile 
electric 

gatteries 

3ells 

Bicycle lamps 

Boats 

Books on electricity 

Dancing dolls 

Dolls with luminous 
eyes 

Doll houses, electri- 
cally lighted 

“Electrical Home” 
games 

Engine, electric 

Experimental elec- 
trical sets 

Flashlights 


Flashlight pistols 

Irons, toy electric 

Magnets 

Motion picture ma- 
chines 

Motors 

Ovens, toy 

Posteard projectors 

Ranges, toy 

Rheostats 

Railway sets 

Switches 

Telephone sets 

Tops, electric 

Trains 

Transformers, toy 

Washing machines, 
toy 

Wireless equipment 






Electrical Gifts for the 
Automobilist 


Air pumps 
Battery lanterns 
Battery chargers 
Ceiling lights 
Chauffeurs’ phones 
Cigar lighters 
Dimmers 
Kngine and 
retor heaters 
Fire extinguishers 
Foot warmers 
Hand lamps 
Hand warmers 
Heaters 
Horns 


Electrical Gifts 


Batteries 

Bells 

Candlesticks 

Christmas-tree 
lights 

Cords, extension 

Electric engines, toy 

Feed-through 
switches 

Flashlights 

Fuses—by the carton 


carbu- 


Hydrometers 

Lamp kits 

Limousine annunci- 
ators 

Parking lights 

Pocket testing meters 

Searchlights 

Side lamps 

Signals 

Set of fuses 

Set of spark plugs 

Spotlights 

Trouble lamps 

Vacuum cleaners 

Vuleanizers 


$2.50 and Under 


Lamps, plain and 
tinted 
Lamps, automobile 
Lamp adapters 
Lamp shades 
Luminous locaters 
Perfume burners 
Turn-down lamps 
Turn-down sockets 
Sockets with delayed 
turn off 





It’s Coming!—Building Permits tor September 


Broke All Records 


More contracts for building were 


in any September on record. 


The 


awarded in the twenty-seven states 
comprising the northeastern quarter 
of the United States, in September, 
than in any other month this year, or 


amount was 11.5 per cent greater 
than in August, whereas in the ten- 
year period previous to 1921, Sep- 
tember building contracts have aver- 


aged 14.5 per cent less than August. 

This information was made public 
by Otto T. Mallery, Secretary of the 
Public Works Committee of the 
President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, and was authenticated by F. 
W. Dodge Company, of New York 
City, whuse statistician, Thomas 8. 
Holden, furnished this construction 
data to the Conference. 


10,455 Buildings Projected 


Contemplated projects, for Sep- 
tember, in the twenty-seven north- 
eastern states amounted to 10,455, 
with valuation of $318,030,600. Ac- 
tual building contracts awarded in 
this month were 8,144, with valuation 
of $246,185,800. From January 1 to 
October 1 of this year 57,056 con- 


tracts were awarded, valued at 
$1,746,759,300. Of this amount, 
$599,182,100 was for residential 


buildings, $369,813,700 for public 
works and public utilities, $254,237,- 
500 for business buildings, $186,- 
874,700 for educational buildings, 
and $122,658,900 for industrial 
buildings. The lowest figure was 
$5,780,800 for military and naval 
buildings. Residences contracted for 
in the month totaled 8,165, and from 
January to October it was 53,548. 

The valuation of this year’s con- 
tracts, to the first of the present 
month, were greater than any previ- 
ous year within a decade, except 1919 
and 1920. Contracts awarded in 1920 
amounted to $2,145,353,000; in 1919 
to $1,824,990,000; in 1918 to $1,335,- 
526,000; in 1914 to $579,042,000; 
and in 1910 to $633,001,000. 





World’s Series Returns by “Radiv” Bring Crowds to Electric Shop 





World’s Series returns, relayed by radio 
from the Polo Grounds to the 125th Street 
branch store of the Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company, New York, brought traf- 
fic-blocking crowds in front of the electric 
shop. Reports of the games, play by play, 
were received over the wireless telephone 








by William Finnegan, director of the store’s 
radio department. Mr. Finnegan used a re- 
generative tuner with a two-step amplifier 
in connection with a ‘“magnavox’’ loud 
speaker. Scores were posted in the window 
and over a picture of prominent pitchers 
and catchers of the New York Giants was 








the heading: “The Winning Team Depends 
Upon a Reliable Battery.” Below this ap- 
peared a reproduction of the firm’s dry bat- 
tery with a brief sales talk on its depend- 
ability. H. Caffrey, manager of the 
store, states that marked increases in sales 
were directly traceable to this “stunt.” 
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For the Christmas Season and for All the Rest of the Year— 


Light the Church Windows 


Some $20,000,000 Is Invested in Stained-Glass Windows in the Churches of This Country— Ordinarily 
the Beauty of These Works of Art Is Effective Only a Small Part of the Time, 
but, Electrically Lighted, They Become an Evéry-Evening 
Inspiration to Both Congregation and Passer-by 


CHANDISING has been pointing 

out the fact that there is business 
in volume for the man who will go 
eut and get it, and there seems to be 
plenty of evidence to support that 
statement. Now, while salesmen are 
making up their lists of prospects, 
why not include every church in their 
territory which has one or more 
stained-glass windows? 

Unlighted, these windows are 
effective only a small part of the 
time. Lighted, they are effective 
every evening in the week. 

We believe this is a good field at 
this time and here are some of our 
reasons: 

1. Four years ago the First 
Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
lighted its Rose Window from the 
outside so that the evening congrega- 
tion could benefit by it to as great an 
extent as the morning congregation. 
Since that time _ several other 


|: PAST issues ELECTRICAL MER- 


churches in Cleveland have followed 
suit. Some have lighted their 
windows from the outside and some 
from the inside. To the best of our 
knowledge, these installations were a 
direct result of the effectiveness of 
the Rose Window installation and not 
of any sales effort. 

2. The authors very recently re- 
ceived a request from The Expositor, 
a magazine reaching some 20,000 
ministers, for full details on lighting 
such windows. The editor stated that 
he was going to start a campaign to 
stir up interest in getting better 
utilization out of the $20,000,000 
invested in stained-glass windows in 
this country. 

3. We have noticed recently a 
number of references to memorial- 
window lighting in various mag- 
azines. Although most of these refer 
to the Rose Window which we lighted 
four years ago, they indicate a popu- 
lar interest in the subject. 





An example of what can be done even 
with a portable floodlighting projector. The 
viit can be moved into position at will, 


and serves to light the windows so that 
the church presents an attractive appear- 
ance during the nights of the week. 


By J. R. COLVILLE and D. S. MYERS 
National Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 















































Suggested location for concealing lighting 
units behind roof beams and in backs of 
pews, for lighting art-glass window te be 
viewed from outside. 





4. A memorial window, no matter 
how skillfully designed and executed, 
can appear truly beautiful only when 
seen by transmitted light. Seen by 
any other light, it appears grotesque. 
It must be lighted from without if 
its full beauties are to be enjoyed by 
the evening congregation and if it 
is to have the same effect on the 
“atmosphere” of the church in the 
evening as it has in the morning 
when the daylight illuminates it. It 
must be lighted from within if its 
beauties are to be visible to the man 
on the street every evening of the 
week instead of merely when the 
church itself happens to be lighted. 

5. Church window installations 
are easily made and the expenditure 
is exceedingly small compared with 
the investment which a window rep- 
resents. The operating cost is in- 
significant in comparison with the 
cost of insurance for the window. 
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LIGHTING WINDOWS FROM WITHOUT 
Weatherpoof Angle-Type Reflectors 


Number of Units: Sufficient to spread 
light uniformly over entire window 
area. 

Location: Where windows do not 
face the street, units may be mounted 
on brackets extending 4 or 5 ft. out 
from the window. 

Size of Lamp: 300- or 500-watt clear 
gas-filled lamp, depending on area of 
window to be illuminated, density of 
glass in the window, and brilliancy of 
the general interior lighting. 

Illumination Required: The illumi- 
nation resulting from an energy ex- 
penditure of 3 to 4 watts per square 
foot of window area is_ satisfactory 
where the interior of the church is not 
very brilliantly lighted. Where interior 
illumination is bright, as high as 6 
watts per square foot of window area 
may be necessary. 


Floodlighting Projectors with 
Weatherproof Casing 


Number of Units: Fewer units than 
when angle-type reflectors are used, but 
higher-powered lamps are required in 
each unit. One or two units will be 
sufficient for an average size window. 
Unit should be focused so that light 
will fall only on window area. 

Location: A neighboring roof, tree, 
er other convenient place of mounting 
may be utilized with this unit. 

Size of Lamp: 750- or 1,000-watt 
clear gas-filled lamps, according to area 
to be lighted. 

Illumination Required: The same 
wattage expenditure as that used with 
angle-type reflectors will provide satis- 
factory illumination. 


Mirrored Angle-Type Reflectors 


Number of Units: Several units 
should be used so that the entire win- 
dow will be lighted uniformly. 

Location: The units should be con- 
cealed from view as far as possible. 
Units may be located behind an arch, 
under the last row of seats, or some 
such place where they will be hidden 
by the architecture of the building. 

Size of Lamp: 100 or 150-watt clear 
gas-filled lamp according to window 
area to be lighted. These smaller units 
are more easily concealed. 

Illumination Required: The wattage 
expenditure required for satisfactory 
illumination is about the same as that 
required for the exterior installation. 
Where church is located in a district 
where there is considerable light from 
show windows, street lights, etc., slight- 
ly higher wattage is required to obtain 
a good effect. 


Floodlighting Projectors 


Number of Units: One or two units 
for the average size window. 

Location: This unit can be used 
where the light source must be located 
at a considerable distance from the 
window. It can be concealed in the 
organ or choir lofts, balconies, on 
beams, behind an arch, etc. A portable 
unit provided with a large base to in- 
sure stability is very satisfactory and 
convenient. 

Size of Lamp: 750- or 1,000-watt lamp 
is sufficient for average size window. 

Illumination Required: The illumi- 
nation resulting from an expenditure of 





Among the members or friends of every 
church there is usually a man or woman 
whose good-will and generosity are fre- 
quently revealed by gifts to the church, 
in one form or another. Let the electrical 
man who wants to develop church lighting 
business find this man or woman. Right 
now the contractor can sell to him or her 
the idea of special window illumination for 
the Christmas season. This can be illumina- 
ted from the outside for the benefit of the 
evening congregation or from within for 
the benefit of passers-by. Such a holiday 
illumination will surely arouse a desire 
that the lighting be made permanent. This 
desire offers the contractor an opportunity 
to sell the idea of a “lighting memorial,” 
either to the well-to-do friend or member, 
or the church management itself. 





3 to 5 watts per square foot of window 
area is usually satisfactory. 


Switching Method 


Time switches are the most con- 
venient and _ satisfactory. Where a 
caretaker is in charge of the church, 
the turning “on” of the lights may be 
taken care of by him before leaving 
the building in the evening and the 
time switch employed to turn the cur- 
rent “off” at the desired hours. A switch 
located on the outside of the building 
may be turned “on” and “off” at the 
proper time by a watchman. 





Here’s an Idea! Make Stock 
Goods Into Electric 
Christmas Gifts 


There are plenty of bins and boxes 
and racks in every electric store that 
hold stock goods capable of being 
dressed up into electric Christmas 
gifts with a high factor of attractive- 
ness. And the work and time needed 
to make the simple transformation 
will produce dividends of a substan- 
tial character in the days that 
stretch between now and Christmas. 

‘Ordinary lamps are an example of 
this. To the woman-customer a 
lamp is uninteresting when it re- 


poses in a case back of the counter. 
But dip one lamp in blue tint, another 
in ruby and a third in green, place a 
lot of such lamps in a bowl on the 
counter and the average woman will 
be unable to walk past without a long 
look. Color fascinates. And colored 
lamps suggest the possibility of mak- 
ing electric illumination harmonize 
with room decorations. These things 
being true, why not dip a number of 
lamps in blue, green, red, pink and 
various intermediate tints and make 
them up and sell them as Christmas 
specials? One way to show five 
colored lamps in a convenient pack- 
age is to use the regular lamp carton, 
cutting out a small square opposite 
each lamp. 


Sell Handy Extension Cords Tied 
with Christmas Ribbon 


Another way to convert stock 
supply stuff into specials is to make 
up a number of extension cords, tie- 
ing each with holly ribbon. Besides 
the regular cords fitted with a sepa- 
rable screw plug on one end and a 
cord connector or appliance plug at 
the other, cords may be made up 
equipped with feed-through switches, 
and switch plugs for table devices. 

Sockets present another oppor- 
tunity for gift ingenuity. With a 
socket set consisting of one two-way 
fitting, one dimmer socket, and one 
of the fittings which defers the open- 
ing of the circuit for sixty seconds 
after the cord is pulled, the average 
home can be made considerably more 
modern. Such a set is easily assem- 
bled and makes an unusual gift. 


“The Handy Box” of 
Assorted Fuses 


Grouping plug fuses in sets is still 
another way of providing gift shop- 
pers with the means of making use- 
ful presents. Sets of six to twelve 
fuses, made up in seasonable pack- 
ages, will sell readily. 

Doorbell sets can be assembed in 
groups, severally priced. The iron 
box bell with wire, dry battery and 
push button would compose the group 
sold at the lowest price, while at the 
top of the list the set might include 
the wood-box bell, bell-ringing trans- 
former, flush type push button and 
the best grade of bell wire. 

These are just a few of the things 
that may be taken from stock and 
moved with the aid of a little Christ- 
mas atmosphere. And gifts of this 
sort will work all the year as silent 
salesmen to bring in more electrical 
business for you. 














Let’s All Have “Homes Electric” 
of Our Own! 


To spread the Home Electric Idea among the general public, ELectricAL MERCHANDISING believes every 
electrical man ought to make his own home electrically complete—as an object lesson to his non-electrical 


friends and to the people in his community. 


This, we insist, is a business obligation that applies to 


every electrical man—whether jobber, dealer, contractor, manufacturer, or lighting company official. 


The Editor of «Electrical 
Merchandising”’ Believes in 
the Home Electric because He 
Lives in One—(See Pictures 


Opposite). How About You? 


EMONSTRATION ‘Homes 
Electric” have been exhibited 
in San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les, Sacramento, Oakland, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Montreal, Lexington, Ky., and 


the wonderful labor-saving conven- 
iences which we are in the business 
of manufacturing and distributing. 

ELectricAL MERCHANDISING 
firmly believes that one of the most 
effective ways for the electrical in- 





many other cities and towns, bring- 
ing the electrical message to hundreds of thousands of 
people with new attractiveness and appeal. 

Such exhibition “Homes Electric” are kept open usu- 
ally from two weeks to a month, and are then profitably 
sold to lucky purchasers who, naturally, promptly with- 
draw them from public view. While they last, such 
demonstration Homes Electric are tremendously potent 
forces to educate the public electrically as far as the in- 
fluence of each can be felt, and we hope there will be 
many more such exhibits. 

But if the Home Electric idea is to go over as “‘big”’ 
and rapidly as it deserves, we must have Homes Electric 
in not only a few scattered cities where trade co-opera- 
tiveconditions are good, but in every city and town on the 
American continent where electric service is to be had. 

The way is simple—and easy. 


F THE ELECTRICAL MEN in these cities and 

towns will only equip their own homes electrically 

complete, with all the various appliances and con- 
veniences which they advocate and sell during business 
hours; if each prosperous electric lighting company 
official or employee, electrical jobber, contractor, dealer 
and electrical manufacturer would deem it a matter of 
personal pride and individual responsibility to his in- 
dustry to live in an electrical home, three things would 
immediately result: 


1. The electrical industry would boom with new business— 
indeed, it would probably be taxed to the limit simply to 
supply the appliance and wiring needs of its own members— 
for there are thousands of electrical men well able to have 
such Homes Electric of their own. 


2. Electrical men through living in these electrical homes 
would learn, directly and intimately, for the first time 
perhaps, of the wonderful merits of the devices they handle 
in their business, and would acquire first-hand an enthusi- 
astic appreciation of what the electrical idea means and of 
the future ahead for the electrical industry! 


3. Such electrical homes of electrical men would themselves 
serve as centers of influence for educating housewives and 
householders for blocks around. Friends and neighbors, 
seeing all the appliances in practical everyday operation, 
would decide to buy one appliance and 

then another themselves,—and so the mes- 

sage of electrical appliances would be passed 

along and spread. 


dustry to get the Home Electric 
idea accepted by the general public is for the men of the 
electrical industry to try out their own prescriptions and 
take their own medicine—and this means Electrical 
Homes for Electrical Men. 


HE Editor of EtectricaL MERCHANDISING believes 

| in this philosophy of the Home Electric idea 

because he lives in a Home Electric himself—and 

on the pages opposite and following are some pictures to ; 
prove it. 

Here is just an average American home, where the 
work of the household is done electrically; the cooking 1s 
“by wire’; the dishes are washed and dried without 
touching them; the ice-man leaves no dripping, germ- 
infested trail; the washing machine frees the home from 
the suspense of whether the laundress is coming or not; 
the electrical ironer eliminates hours of manual drudgery; 
a thermostat serves as furnace man; intercommunicat- 
ing telephones save steps and calling; electric clocks give 
precise time and control the household program; the 
lighting and switching have been worked out for com- 
mon-sense convenience; and the wiring has been made 
really adequate to carry the current loads of a practical 
Home Electric. 

Today such a private Home Electric is perhaps 
unique enough to occasion comment, especially in the 
East. In a few short years we confidently predict that 
such Homes Electric will prove to be the rule rather 
than the exception. 


UT to materialize the possibilities before us in our 
own immediate business future, every electrical 
man must himself be ready to blaze the trail and 

install his own Home Electric—(at a cost probably far 
less than the cost of the automobile he drives!) Electrical 
concerns in every branch of the business should see that 
the principal people on their payrolls themselves live in 
Homes Electric, helping them to secure the equipment 
if necessary—until the Home Electric idea gets under 
way. And most potent of all—wives of electrical 
husbands must insist on having Elec- 
trical Hubby think electrically az 
home as well as at the office, store 
or factory, and with true wifely per- 
sistence they must hold out for a 











E CAN never expect the lay public 
to adopt and use these electrical 


Home Electric at home until they get 
one. 





appliances and conveniences unless 
we ourselves first adopt and use them. 
We cannot look to the non-electrical 
family to “Do It Electrically” when the 
electrical man’s own family is bereft of 








Let’s all have ‘“‘Homes Electric” 
of our own. Mine is. How about 
yours? 

O. H. CALDWELL 
Editor ELecTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
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A whole day’s dishes are washed / 
by a twist of the switch, proudly f 
applied by six-year-old Joan Hope — 
Caldwell. 
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Center—Joan Hope “dresses up” and tries out 
Mother’s bedside telephone wherewith one can 
call the maid’s room, kitchen and laundry—all 
without even lifting a coverlet. And a_bed- 
lamp like this, with radium bead and turn- 
down socket, makes bedtime reading a real 
luxury. Then there are bedside outlets for the 
heating pad, electrically-heated blanket, and a 
night-light under the bed, which illuminates 
the floor without lighting up the room. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING presents 


Nine Glimpses Into the Editor’s Own “Home Electrical” 
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The iceman is forever banished 
from the Caldwell household where 
in this—as in all other things—the 
motto prevails “‘Do It Electrically.” 





Below—A few steps away from the refrig- 
erator (wherein electricity is busy freezing 
ice cubes) is this 7,000-watt electric range 
where the same versatile kilowatts broil, fry 
and bake, and new electrical culinary wonders 
are daily disclosed under the master-hand of 
the electrical housewife. On maidless days, 
does Mrs. Caldwell desire to spend the after- 
noon at her Garden Club, a clock mechanism 
will turn on the oven at the appointed hour in 


her absence, and later an automatic thermo- 
stat will shut off the current and have dinner 
ready. Even the clock at the left, connected 
to a “convenience outlet,” is also electric, be- 
ing synchronized with the master-clock in the 
power-house 10 miles away. In the refrigera- 
tor picture, above, note the low bracket to 
light the food compartments. And the Cald- 
well kitchen and pantry contain exactly 22 
outlets or places where electricity may be used. 
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Bee ic icoftee’ and electric watfies every morning 
© Note tne cord outlets qhich when not in use har ng pendant 
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Both the ironing board and the electrically- 
heated motor-driven ironer are semaphored 
by pilot lamps. Overhead is a 200-watt gas- 
filled lamp in an RLM reflector, which brings 


Yum-y 


electric sunshine into this workshop of 


home. 


phone 





the 


A similar big lamp is positioned over 
the washing machine. 


And the 
is at the laundress’ 


elbow. 


house 


tele- 











Safety switches, of course— also 
‘nclosed fuse panels. 


Each of the ma appliances has its own 
separate fuse circuit. Makes it handy, too, for 
the Editor to run off a recording test of any 
appliance. 
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Every Member of “Electrical Merchandising’s” Staff Is an Enthusiastic Booster 
for the Electrical Idea 


| spanks-as he sweeps - as. he: & who is also the new. 

| cleans,— electrically, of a, Chief. Commercial Edit 
course! i. of Electrical ‘World,. 
Young David seems to] is an electric- clock 
be enjoying things = a ! enthusiast: ~ a 
thus far. Bie a ml "Time by wire’, sez 
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Making the Store Fit a Growing Business 


The main salesroom of the Cen- 
tral Electric Company, Detroi 
is reserved for the sale or 
heavy appliances. It is reached 
by a short flight of stairs from 
the store proper. Eight or 
more heavy appliances of each 
kind are always ready for 
demonstration. This permits 
several sales of the same kind 
of appliance to be under way at 
the same time without inter- 
ference between salesmen and 
prospects, 


At night the electric sign stands 
out like a great headlight in 
many colors. The store is 
ablaze with light. It advertises 
that electricity is not expensive 
—and then uses plenty itself, 





In the main store (below) are sold lamps, toasters, irons, grills, 
percolators, and other small appliances. Mahogany wall cases are 
fully mirrored. One of each of the larger appliances is on display 
here, but demonstrations and sales are made in the main salesroom 
(above) reached by steps at the rear of the store. 
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Keeping the Customers Coming In 
—and the Dollars Also 


word that most nearly charac- 
terizes the commodious estab- 
lishment occupied by the Central 
Electric Company, Detroit, Mich. 
And one might emphasize another 
word just here, the word “occupied.” 

The Central Electric Company has 
floor space enough to house a base- 
ball park, bleachers and all, figu- 
ratively speaking; and this space is 
occupied, literally speaking this time, 
even to the point of two-story dis- 
play windows and little platforms 
extending out over the sides of the 
stairway. Here are to be found elec- 
trical appliances and _ labor-saving 
devices of every kind, interspersed 
with rich rugs, tables, chairs, set- 
tees, fountains, floor lamps and 
other handsome furnishings, while 
overhead brilliant lights in artistic 
settings blaze and canary birds sing. 

But to begin with the beginning. 
The Central Electric Company is in 
the electrical business and it be- 
lieves in practicing what it preaches. 
It advertises to the people that elec- 
tric current is very inexpensive, and 
to prove that it is inexpensive this 
store burns so many big lamps as 
to almost defy counting. 

On a street conspicuous for its 
many brilliant signs, the great elec- 
tric sign over the street in front of 
the Central Electric establishment 
stands out at night like a mammoth 
headlight of many colors. It is also 
thoroughly adequate by daylight. 
The sign with 800 lamps of red, yel- 
low and blue, around the words, 
“Central Electric Co.” in clear, 
catches the attention of people for 
blocks away. : 

Nor is this the only attraction 
about the front of the Central Elec- 
tric store. The main window is 
fairly ceiled with lights. There are, 
to be exact, forty-eight 150-watt 
Mazda lamps, each with its own re- 
flector and concealed by a specially 
designed gray and blue valance. 
Each lamp shines through a screen 
of amber, orange, blue, green, red 
or clear, the lamps being arranged in 
series of eight of each color. These 


P iver tat mo — is the one 


By D. G. BAIRD 








By selling popularly adver- 
tised goods in a high-class 
store and by keeping cus- 
tomers “sweet” rather than 
just satisfied, the Central 
Electric Company, Detroit, 
Mich., keeps on building up a 
better business every year— 
proving that you can “keep 
’em coming back for more” 
electrical merchandise. 








are connected with a flashing ap- 
paratus which sends great surging 
waves of rich hue from end to end 
of the window every three seconds. 
They are wired onto six circuits, so 
that, if desired, a single selection of 
color can be left burning continu- 
ously. 

The interior of the store is as 
bright by night as by day, just from 
the window lights. Everybody, of 
course, stops, and even from passing 
automobilists are heard exclamations 
of surprise and admiration. Throngs 
of window shoppers gather here to 
admire the effect and to study the 
window trims at night, and many of 
these return during the following 
days to buy their electrical equip- 
ment from such a handsome store. 


Special Show Windows for 
Automobilists 


To digress from the lighting sys- 
tem just a moment, let us say an- 
other word about the main show 
window. In Detroit motor cars and 
other conveyances are passing in an 
almost constant stream and it has 
been observed that trolley and auto- 
mobile passengers see store fronts 
from a higher angle than do pedes- 
trians on the sidewalk. To take ad- 
vantage of this fact, four miniature 
show windows surmount the main 
display window in this store. In each 
of these is displayed one small elec- 
trical appliance such as a vacuum 
cleaner or an electric sewing ma- 
chine. Each window has its own 


background and its own battery of 
lights, and these have proved to be 
very effective displays, both for the 
passengers already mentioned and 
for pedestrians on the opposite side 
of the street. 

Within the store, the decorative 
lighting effect consists of two-light 
candelabra bracket fixtures for the 
walls, and one-half-sphere, wicker 
ceiling fixtures, lined with cretonne 
to match the window curtains and 
furniture upholstery, for the ceiling. 
There are, in addition, fourteen 100- 
watt lights, together with a large 
number of silver-plated, single-light 
fixtures, containing 300-watt nitro- 
gen lamps. 

The store and salesroom are in the 
shape of a large, capital letter T, 
with a flight of twelve steps leading 
from the stem of the letter to the 
top bar. The stem of the letter ex- 
tends from the entrance to the stair- 
way, 60 ft. distant, and is 20 ft. wide. 
This is the main store where lights, 
toasters, grills, percolators, and other 
small articles are displayed and sold. 
The floors here, as elsewhere, are 
covered with special matting rugs 
which bear the firm’s initials. <A 
series of mahogany wall cases, fully 
mirrored, and with sliding doors 
line the left wall. In front of these 
are placed glass floor cases of the 
usual kind. 

The 20-ft. width of this store 
allows the display of at least one of 
each of the larger articles which the 
firm handles and these are so ar- 
ranged as to add to the attractive- 
ness of the room, while serving as 
suggestions of what is to be found 
farther on. The sales persons here 
are also on the alert to direct shop- 
pers up the flight of steps to the 
main salesroom. 

The flight of steps is painted a 
light gray and covered up the center 
by a dark blue Wilton rug. 

Just at the head of the steps stands 
a large electric fountain which is 
continually playing, while a series 
of lights concealed below flash varied 
colors on the flowing water and pro- 


duce a highly artistic effect. 
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The bar of the “T’? measures 45 
by 90 ft. and is used as the main 
salesroom for heavy appliances such 
as washers, ironers and ranges. 
Eight or ten samples of each of these 
are displayed here at all times and 
are used for demonstration purposes. 

“The purpose of this,” according 
to Frank Hilton, president of the 
company, “is to enable us to adopt 
the unit method of selling. While a 
salesman is demonstrating a washer 
to a prospect, other customers and 
observers are sure to gather around 
and look on. Some of these are 
sometimes too outspoken with their 
criticisms and opinions and are sure 
to interfere with the demonstration. 
Not only so, but many prospects ob- 
ject to having others looking on and 
listening in when they are consider- 
ing a purchase. We avoid this by 
carrying a large number of appli- 
ances on the floor at all times. Then 
when a sales person is demonstrat- 
ing for one prospect and others be- 
gin to collect around, another sales 
person takes charge of them and 
demonstrates another machine for 
their benefit.” 

Reed chairs, with cretonne-covered 
cushion seats, and small ivory tables 
are everywhere throughout this spa- 
cious sales room. Matting rugs and 
floor lamps also add to the “homi- 
ness” of the effect, while a number 
of canary birds in gilded cages do 
their duty in furnishing music. 

The offices, cashier’s cage and 
service department are all located at 
the extreme end of this room, so 
that every one who comes into the 
store for service, to pay a bill or to 
see an official of the company, must 
pass through the store proper and 
then through the entire length of the 
mezzanine salesroom. 


How the Company Started 


The growth of the Central Elec- 
tric Company is something to mar- 
vel at among electrical stores, and 
those who know the history of Frank 
Hilton, its president and chief stock- 
holder, marvel all the more. 

Back in 1905 Mr. Hilton took a 
job with the Central Electric Com- 
pany, which then occupied a semi- 
basement 15 x 40 ft., near where the 
present handsome establishment is 
now located. Hilton was the only 
salesman and general handy man, 
and Mrs. Hilton did the bookkeep- 
ing. The combined salaries of the 
two ‘would not be sufficient to induce 
a fifteen-year-old boy to accept such 
a position at the’ present time. 


Mr. Hilton worked for the Cen- 
tral Electric for some six months 
or so, then bought out the firm. He 
worked hard and grew with the busi- 
ness and was soon compelled to seek 
larger and better quarters. He then 
rented a first floor, 20 x 70 ft., and 
later took over the basement of the 
place. As time passed and his busi- 
ness increased he was compelled to 
secure more room by engaging a 
large warehouse, a building which 
he still uses. 

Further growth necessitated still 
greater expansion, and Mr. Hilton 
determined to secure sufficient space 
to open up such an electrical estab- 
lishment as had never been seen be- 
fore—at least not in his city. The 
result was that he secured the space 
already described and, with the as- 
sistance of experts furnished by the 
General Electric Company, remod- 
eled it into what promises to remain 
the most outstanding shop of its 
kind in the city for some time to 
come. 

Of course there’s a reason. Mr. 
Hilton himself sums it up in these 
words: 

“Nationally advertised goods and 
keeping customers sweet. There are 
two chief reasons and many lesser 
ones for carrying nationally adver- 
tised goods. The two chief ones are 
that they are the best goods to be 
had and therefore will give service 
after being placed in the homes of 
customers, and the manufacturers’ 
advertising materially reduces the 
selling effort necessary to dispose of 
such goods. Our manufacturers 
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stand behind us in guaranteeing our 
appliances, and we see to it that our 
customers remain more than satis- 
fied. 

“We call it keeping ’em sweet. 
Just being satisfied isn’t enough. We 
want them to be boosters for our 
products, and they are. We have 
our service men with cars and take 
care of every complaint at once. 
There is no such thing as one of our 
customers having to wait a day or 
two because of some little hitch in 
operating her machine. 

“Then in case of complaint of any 
kind, we meet the complainant on his 
own grounds. Take a wiring job, for 
example. We wired a school build- 
ing three or four years ago and the 
job was inspected, approved and 
paid for. Recently it was discovered 
that there were no outlets in the 
attic and the school officials came in 
and said that we should have put 
them in. We did. We put in eight 
outlets in that attic free of charge— 
not because we were obligated to do 
so, but because they thought we 
should do it.” 


Keeping Close to Customers 
Brings More Sales 

In selling, Mr. Hilton keeps in 
close touch with his customers. All 
owners of his appliances are circu- 
larized once a month in letters sepa- 
rate from statements of indebted- 
ness. Personal letters are used for 
this work and some one appliance is 
usually featured. If Mrs. Brown has 
bought a washer, she will be in- 
formed of the advantages of owning 
an ironer, a vacuum cleaner, an elec- 
tric range, an electric sewing ma- 
chine or some other electrical device. 

The firm employs 104 persons, the 
majority of whom are sales persons, 
under the direction of a sales man- 
ager. New sales persons are given 
several days’ training by the man- 
ager before being sent out. The firm 
occupies a second-floor room over the 
main salesroom, and this is used for 
the salesmen’s meetings and _lec- 
tures. Here they frequently have 
a supper or a musicale, and expert 
electrical salesmen are often obtained 
to give them a talk or a demonstra- 
tion of the best methods of sales- 
manship as applied to their lines. 

Sales persons canvass prospects in 
their homes and invite them to come 
to the store, offering to take them 
down in an automobile at any time 
they wish. Once in the store, a pros- 


pect will almost sell herself, accord- 








ing to Mr. Hilton. 
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A “Christmas Suggestion” Show Window 
Which Cost Just $1.50 


How Decorations Assembled in Fifteen Minutes Produced a Display 
Which Stopped Hundreds of Passers-By Each Day, 
Making Customers of Many 


By K. H. LANSING 


Think of staging a “Christmas 
suggestion” show window so effec- 
tively that hundreds stopped to view 
it each day that it remained; so com- 
pelling that many thus stopping were 
turned into actual customers, and 
so inexpensive as to “properties” for 
the setting that it cost but $1.50! 

That was the experience of J. F. 
Buchanan & Company, electrical sup- 
plies, Philadelphia, last season. This 
concern, which is located in the heart 
of the Chestnut Street shopping dis- 
trict, has a show window remarkably 
well adapted for impressive displays. 
It is 124 ft. wide and 16 ft. high 
and lighted at the top by the “X-ray” 
system, using a row of seven lamps 
with green shades, throwing the il- 
lumination downward to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The winter idea was brought out 
not only in the “stage props” used 
in the setting but also, of course, 
very strongly in the merchandise. 
The former comprised (1) a few 
rolls of white crépe paper, cut with 
irregular, jagged edges to represent 
icicles at the top and sides of the 
window and snowbanks at the bot- 
tom; (2) a few handfuls of imita- 
tion frost for scattering over the 
paper snowbanks and the low glass 
shelves or rests for merchandise; 
(3) a little cotton batting for snow- 
flakes, and (4) a bottle of mucilage 
to paste them on the window. 


Snowflakes of Cotton Pasted on 
Window Glass 


The snowflakes were wisely made 
to end a little above the center of the 
window, to which point some of the 
merchandise was to reach, as it was 
not desired to obscure it through a 
hazy, storm effect. At the top, un- 
der the longest paper icicles and not 
far below the window reflectors, 
were placed small festoons of Christ- 
mas tree lights with green wiring 
and tiny bulbs, shining brightly 
through the “snowflakes.” 

A row of five lamps having notably 
handsomely hand-painted parchment 
shades—all but the center one being 
table or boudoir lamps and that be- 
ing a floor-lamp—were arrayed as a 


background, adding a mellow light 
to the general illumination scheme. 
The table lamps were placed on 
pedestals matching the woodwork of 
the store. 

A Weeks “‘cookerette,” upon which 
suggestively stood a silver gift cof- 
fee pot, occupied the place of honor 
in the center. This was flanked by 
silver toasters, chafing dishes, grills, 
silver tea and coffee pots. Simplex 
and American Beauty heaters and 
vibrators in handsome leather cases. 

Without illumination the window 
was almost equally impressive. It 
would be nearly impossible for the 
householder to view this tempting 
array of winter needs without being 
prompted to make inquiry about and 
perhaps purchase one of those arti- 
cles most appealing to him or her. 

And H. L. de la Grange, manager 
of the “front store,” was just fifteen 
minutes in dressing the window. 

The system in this store, as in 
most others, is to plan show window 
scenes some time ahead. This par- 
ticular window was planned only a 
week in advance, but a month is the 
usual allowance. 

The practice in this store with 


regard to the preparation of window 
displays is for the manager of the 
front store to plan his general scheme 
in the rough, making a sketch of it 
and estimating what the “stage 
properties” to set off the merchan- 
dise will cost. This is done as closely 
as possible. 

In planning a month ahead there 
is this advantage: Should there come 
up, in the meantime, any campaign 
to push a particular article or line 
of merchandise, there is ample time 
to allow for it and to make any 
necessary changes in the original 
scheme. 

After the window scene has been 
roughly sketched by the “front 
store’ manager and the estimates 
made, the whole is submitted to the 
sales engineer, W. T. Wessells, for 
final approval. 

Notwithstanding the pride that is 
taken in the very excellent window 
displays here, the company makes a 
point of never declining to sell any- 
thing from even the handsomest 
window setting. The articles are 
there to attract sales—why not sell 
them and let them perform their 
mission? 

So, no matter whether such sales 
temporarily leave a gap in the gen- 
eral scheme of the showing, they 
are made immediately and cheer- 
fully, and as soon as time can be 
found search is made for something 
of a similar nature, or equally appro- 
priate, to fill the place of the article 
sold. 








This impressive ‘Christmas suggestion’ 
window display drew crowds, prompted buy- 
ing—and cost just $1.50 for the “stage 








props.” The window decorations were as- 
sembled in fifteen minutes. Even without 
illumination the window was impressive. 
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What Is the Trend of Fixture Design? 


Variety of Views Expressed by Cleveland Manufacturers Indicates Present 
Uncertainty, but Definite New Designs Will Be Ready for the 
Fixture Market at Milwaukee, Jan. 30 to Feb. 4, 1922 


OW that business conditions 
N are recovering — slowly per- 
haps, but none the less surely 
—from the bad effects of “the morn- 
ing after the night before,” manu- 
facturers and dealers alike are ask- 
ing themselves, “What is the gen- 
eral trend of lighting fixture designs 
for 1922?” 
From the manufacturer’s point of 
view this is of vital interest. Many 
fixture makers still carry large stocks 


By V. D. GREENE 


tem of buying only for immediate 
needs— necessary though it has 
doubtless been in the circumstances 
—will give place to real substantial 
orders. 

There is perhaps only one thing 
which can prevent this desirable re- 
sult. If there should be any gen- 
eral disinclination to take the in- 
evitable loss in present stocks due to 
the drop in materials and labor, pros- 
perity may be delayed for several 
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of goods thrown back on their hands 
during the deplorable epidemic of 
cancellations and desperate efforts to 
“get from under” before prices broke 
too far. Overfilled stockroom shelves 
are powerful arguments against the 
evolution of new styles, especially at 
a time when the demand is compara- 
tively low owing to delayed building 
programs. 

For these reasons it is probable 
that the showing of new designs will 
be very generally postponed until 
the next big Fixture Market, to be 
held at Milwaukee at the end of the 
coming January. By that time pres- 
ent stocks will be so far depleted all 
along the line from the manufacturer 
to the retailer that the present sys- 


months longer. The writer believes 
that this loss must be taken sooner 
or later. Many manufacturers and 
dealers have already taken it—and 
those who have done so are, I am 
sure, in the best shape to get busi- 
ness today. After all, the real test 
is not so much what these goods and 
materials originally cost in inflated 
“50-cent dollars’ as what they can 
be replaced for today which consti- 
tutes the true measure of their value. 
And, with the coming of spring, 
building will undoubtedly commence 
on a bigger scale than ever—just as 
it probably would have done this 
year but for labor disputes and the 
uncertain value of building ma- 
terials. 


A series of interviews with Cleve- 
land fixture men confirms this view, 
and at the same time brings out sev- 
eral interesting points. 


_ Secretary Hofrichter Sees Better 
Business Ahead 


Charles A. Hofrichter, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Coun- 
cil of Lighting Fixture Manufactur- 
ers, is of the opinion that as far as 
any definite trend in fixtures goes, 
“there ain’t no such animile.” 

“Business has been quiet,” he said, 
“and buying has been dull. Most 
dealers will wait for the Milwaukee 
Fixture Market before doing much 
in the way of buying. 

“But,” he continued emphatically, 
“they will be in a buying mood then, 
if only for the reason that they must 
renew their stocks. The probabili- 
ties of big business are better this 
coming season than ever. Last year 
the future was uncertain, except for 
the fact that business was decreas- 
ing. Today we know the worst. We 
have passed through the trough of 
the wave and are beginning our jour- 
ney to its crest. The future may be 
uncertain as to details, but we at 
any rate know that it must bring 
better business. And that in itself 
will stimulate buying, and encourage 
manufacturers to create new styles. 

“IT am of the opinion that the tend- 
ency in home-lighting fixtures will 
be to get away from the use of high- 
candlepower lamps. Eminently suited 
as these lamps are for industrial 
purposes, their intense intrinsic bril- 
liancy produces eyestrain unless used 
for indirect lighting or unless the 
globe or bowl is obscured. And if 
you have to lose from 40 per cent to 
60 per cent of the light produced in 
order to render the illumination 
bearable, why not use lower candle- 
power units—if necessary, two or 
three of them? For home lighting, 
suitability and artistic appearance 
should rank higher than the saving 
of a few cents a month on the ‘juice’ 
bill.” 
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“A Decided Tendency Toward 
Polychrome”—Morreau 


Mr. Morreau of Morreau & Com- 
pany believes that there is at pres- 
ent no special tendency in fixture 
styles. “Especially not toward pe- 
riod designs,” he said. 

“Styles for the present,” he con- 
tinued, “will follow very much along 
the lines of the fixtures shown at the 
Fixture Market last February. There 
has been a decided tendency lately 
toward polychrome—in fact, to my 
mind it has been overdone. Any poly- 
chrome designs which survive 1921 
need to be something decidedly new 
and different from the usual. They 
must be of a kind to appeal to the 
refined taste of the consumer. 

“Glassware? Well, the glass manu- 
facturers have made little effort to 
improve their styles. With no ap- 
preciable amount of competition 
from abroad, and a demand which 
was below normal, they could well 
afford to keep on making their old 
patterns. I have, however, noticed 
one interesting novelty which de- 
serves mention. It is a type of glass- 
ware which gives a sort of parch- 
ment effect. 

“In period designs, as I have said, 
we have made no special devel- 
opments. Our Florentine and 
Colonial styles are selling well 
and appear to meet the taste 
of the public, but apart from 
these we have not put any new 
designs on the market. 

“As to finishes? Well, of 
course the standard finishes— 
gold, silver, and so forth—are 
always in demand and always 
will be, but there is now a 
growing tendency to avoid the 
‘freak’ finishes which were recently 
so prevalent. Aluminum and similar 
finishes, for instance, will I believe 
meet with doubtful success in 1922. 

“Among medium-class homes, our 
fixtures designed to carry 75-watt 
type C lamps are selling well. Many 
people seem to prefer a single-lamp 
fixture to a cluster. But, of course, 
our 75-watt units are of the totally- 
inclosed bowl variety. The light 
would otherwise be too intense. 

“As to business conditions in gen- 
eral, I believe that recovery will be 
steady but slow.” 

Mr. Cochran of the Art Metal 
Manufacturing Company is also the 
chairman of the Cleveland Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers’ Club adver- 
tising committee. His analysis of 
the situation is as follows: 


“T figure that present styles will 
carry over from last year. The 1922 
Fixture Market at Milwaukee will be 
the first indication of novelties. 
People have little money to buy fix- 
tures with just now, and business is 
dull, despite beautiful prophecies 
that the long-promised business re- 
vival would come this year. We have 
all been bombarded with statistics 
of the number of big buildings going 
up, of industrial plants reopening, 
and so on. But big buildings don’t 








A new design of four-light candelabra, fin- 
ished in French gray with brass high-lights. 
The Virden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





necessarily mean big fixture busi- 
ness; and those industrial plants 
which have reopened seem very much 
inclined to make their present light- 
ing equipment do for a while. 

“And our real—our greatest— 
market, the millions of homes of this 
country, will not yield us much until 
the ‘man of the house’ gets a little 
more certain that his job is going to 
last out than he is at present. But 
just as soon as business revives this 


vast market will begin to open up 
again. If we are then ready to take 
advantage of the opportunity—if we 
have prepared during the present 
slack period, and adjusted our pro- 
duction costs and our sales and ad- 
vertising plans to meet the new con- 
ditions, then we shall surely cash 
in on our foresight and efforts. I’m 
hopeful of 1922.” 


Mr. Virden Thinks Home Lighting 
Tends Toward Direct 
Illumination 


Mr. Virden of the Virden Com- 
pany thus describes the tendency in 
home fixtures: 

“Our demand clearly indicates that 
the tendency of lighting fixture de- 
signs is toward those styles which 
give more light, or direct light. 

“Semi-indirect or bowl-type fix- 
tures,” continues Mr. Virden, “for- 
merly very popular, are at present in 
less favor, as the bowls catch dust 
and dirt and are soon dimmed, thus 
giving a very limited light for the 
amount of current which they use. 
The bowl type, once so popular in the 
dining room and the living room, is 
being supplanted by the candelabra 
type. This type was formerly re- 
garded as being above the me- 
dium class, but by putting it 
on a quantity production basis 
manufacturers are able to 
turn it out at a very reason- 
able price. It is most effective 
in French gray with brass 
high-lights. 

“The tendency in the drop- 
light type, which has ever 
been the most popular in the 
medium-priced class, is toward 
a flat body with a broad spread. 
The top cups and brakes are built 
rather high, thus giving unique con- 
trast together with harmony. This 
is most effective, we find, in a russet- 
bronze finish with gold high-lights. 

“Since the advent of low-ceilinged 
apartment houses there has been an 
increased demand for the ceiling type 
of fixture. This style must of neces- 
sity be compact, and for this reason 
it is most popular with frosted ball 
lamps beneath a neat flared bobeche. 
The sample shown is finished in dark 
bronze with copper high-lights.” 

The way in which these opinions 
differ in detail is an indication of 
the uncertainty of present trends in 
lighting fixtures. Each view, how- 
ever, contains material for thought, 
and all are more or less optimistic as 
to 1922 business. 
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How We Merchandise “Radio” 


Some Leaves from the Notebook of a Pacific Coast Dealer Con- 
cerning His Purchasing Policies, Local Advertising, Circular 
Letters to Prospects, and Arrangement of Window Displays 


By F. W. CHRISTIAN 


Manager Radio Department, Electric Lighting Supply Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


tor bulb, please.” 

The speaker, a rather elderly 
man, addressed one of the salesmen 
in an electrical store, expectantly. 

“I am sorry, sir, but we do not 
carry wireless supplies,’ was the 
reply he received. The man looked 
at the clerk disgustedly, turned on 
his heel and walked out. He was the 
purchasing agent for one of the 
largest office buildings in town. 

That electrical store lost not only 
a $5 or $6 cash sale, but probably 
hundreds of dollars in future busi- 
ness. The prospective customer put 
the store down as being “behind the 
times.” 

There are at present thousands of 
radio amateurs in the United States, 
and more people taking it up every 
day. The radio field includes people 
from every walk in life; doctors, en- 
gineers, political men and even min- 


| ’D LIKE to get an audion detec- 


isters find radio of great interest in 
their work. Music is now being sent 
out all over the country by wireless, 
and there is nothing more entertain- 
ing than to sit and listen to concerts 
coming in out of the air. This nat- 
urally causes even a greater demand 
for radio receiving sets. One can 
very easily see how much other elec- 
trical merchandise will be sold to 
these “radio fans,” who become ac- 
customed to go to a certain store for 
their apparatus. 


Radio Will Draw the Crowds 


As an advertisement for the elec- 
trical store, a good radio set con- 
nected up in the window and pro- 
ducing .the signals through amplifi- 
ers and a loud speaker is a “world 
beater.” There is nothing that will 
draw a crowd quicker than this 
method. It gives the people the idea 
that this particular store is modern 
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and up to date, and that it really 
does have “everything electrical.” 

Perhaps the most important thing 
in maintaining a radio department is 
the correct purchasing of apparatus. 
The merchandise should be bought of 
responsible radio manufacturers. The 
dealer will find that the well-estab- 
lished manufacturer will not cut 
prices or sell direct to the consumer, 
as many of the smaller ones do. The 
established concern’s aim is always 
to protect the dealer and to keep his 
good will, just as the large well- 
known electrical manufacturer does. 
Then, too, it will be found that the 
reliable firms will stand behind their 
dealers in the absorbing and remodel- 
ing of such apparatus as may go ob- 
solete on the latter’s hands and will 
give prompt attention to any instru- 
ments which may prove defective. 

From the experience in California 
I would advise the dealer to be care- 
ful not to overload his shelves with 
expensive cabinet apparatus, for he 
will find that this sort of equipment 
does not move as fast as separate 
parts will. The average amateur 
derives a great pleasure out of build- 
ing his own set in his spare time. 
This is all the better for the dealer, 
for the fellows who “build their own’ 
are forever changing and improving 
their sets and in the long run more 
money will be made from their pur- 
chases than from the fellow who 
buys a big cabinet set and then is 
satisfied. Then there is also a larger 
margin on parts than on the assem- 
bled sets. 

One must not take from this, 
however, that there should be no 
cabinet sets stocked at all. That 


would be as grave a mistake as if too: 


much of this material were to be 
carried. There is a certain class of 
trade interested in radio that will not 
take the time or trouble to build a 
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A good radio set connected up and repro- caliber. It convinces customers that the elec- twi 0 i 
ducing signals through amplifiers and a_ trical store using it is up to date and that ce as much for the sake of having 


loud-speaker is an advertisement of high it really does carry “everything electrical.” a good-looking, up-to-date, commer- 
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cial type set. These are the fellows 
who look upon their instruments as 
a piece of furniture. 

It is also a good plan not to carry 
too much transmitting equipment. 
In order to be allowed to use a send- 
ing station, the amateur must pass 
an examination and as this is not 
possible until he can copy eight or 
ten words a minute he must neces- 
sarily have a receiving set first to 
get his practice on. There are also 
a lot of men who will spend hundreds 
of dollars developing their receiving 
stations but who care nothing about 
transmitting and will not be bothered 
with a sending set. 

The writer would suggest the fol- 
lowing instruments for live dealers 
to carry in stock at all times. They 
will make a good, representative line 
and are all quick and_ profitable 
sellers. 

Loose couplers — A few, medium priced 
en roniee coils—A few, medium priced ones. 

Variometers—Molded, several. 

Variocouplers—Molded, several. 


Head tones—Two kinds—some cheap and 
some high priced. 


Twenty-one plate variable condensers— 
eral 


Forty-three plate variable condensers — 
everal. 

Fixed condensers—Several. 

Short-wave regenerative sets—One or two. 

Long-wave regenerative sets—One only. 

Binding posts—A good assortment. 

Aerial wire—Hard-drawn copper and some 
stranded. 

Aerial insulators—A few electros and 
several two-wire cleats. 

Grid condensers—Just a few. 

Grid leaks—Just a few. 

Audion detector bulbs—Several. 
_ Audion amplifier bulbs—Several. 

Audion transmitter bulbs—A few. 

Panel rheostats—Several. 

Audion sockets—Several. 

Audion control panels—A few low-priced 
ones. 

Switch points—A good quantity. 

Small level switches — A few each, 
assorted sizes. 

Amplifying transformers—A few only. 

Crystal detectors—A few only. 

Galena crystals—A few only. 

High-voltage batteries—224 and 45-volt. 


Now in retailing such a stock of 
apparatus we shall first consider 
advertising. This, as with all other 
merchandise, is a very important 
feature. The best local publications 
for radio advertising are the local 
school and college papers. They cover 
the greatest field of amateurs and 
people interested, as they get into 
more such homes than any other 


class of periodical. It is also a good 
plan to advertise in the daily papers 
occasionally. 


Send Circular Letters to These 
Prospects 


Circular letters should be sent to 
everyone who seems a likely prospect. 
These “silent salesmen” should be 
mailed to jewelers, suggesting the 
use of radio apparatus for getting 
correct time, and to ranchers and 
farmers, suggesting the use of a 
radio receiving set for copying gov- 
ernment weather forecasts and mar- 
ket quotations. Write the principal 
of the local radio school advising him 
of the fact that radio apparatus is 
carried, and asking him to post the 
letter where the students may see it. 
Get a radio call book and send letters 
to all licensed amateurs in the dis- 
trict, soliciting their future business. 
Last but not least, keep a list of all 
customers who purchase radio mate- 
rial and send them new folders as 


(Continued on page 268) 








Selling Electrical Goods 
for All-the-Year 


Christmas 


Selling the Double Socket 


Show an appliance and a light hooked 
up to a double socket. Show an extra 
double socket. Use this sign: 





Two Ways to Happiness 


Give her this......... and the 
double socket to make it 
even handier. 











Just Using a Mirror 


Place a mirror squarely in the win- 
dow. Use this sign: 





Reflects the Giver 


A gift, used all the year round, 
means a thoughtful man. Come 
in and let us demonstrate 
this washer. 











Law Books Emphasize Idea 


Place several law books in the win- 
dow. The accompanying sign should 
read: 





The Law of Giving 
The gift should be useful. Any 


woman would welcome 
this electric iron. 











Put the out-of-the-ordinary in- 
to the window along with the 
staple merchandise and impress 
practical Christmas giving. 


Using a Large Calendar 


Hang a large calendar sheet (having 
all the months for 1922 on one page) 
in the window.. Write all over it: 
“Merry Xmas.” Use this sign: 


Write Merry Xmas All 
Over the Year 


All next year she’ll remember 
who gave her this reliable 
electric coffee maker. 











In Showing a Toaster 


When you display an electric toaster 
use this sign: 





Warms the Heart, Too 
Each morning a gentle glow 
toward the thoughtful giver 
of such a handy gift. 











Brings the Gift Nearer 


Aim a telescope, a pair of field 
glasses or a pair of opera glasses at a 
nice lamp. The accompanying sign 
should read: 





Never Seems Far Away 


Christmas lasts all the year to 
the woman who sees this 
lamp in her home 
every day. 











From One Christmas to Another 

Let one end of vacuum cleaner rest 
on the red-marked ‘Dec. 25” of a 1921 
calendar and the other end on Dec. 25 
of a 1922 calendar. The sign should be: 





Reaches From One 
Christmas to Another 
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Another Wiring Plan for 


A Modern “Home Electrical” 
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The Layout of “ Convenience Outlets” in Los Angeles’ 


Famous “ Adobe Home Electrical ”’ 
(See photographs in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, March, 1921) 
Pantry 


FIRST FLOOR 


Breakfast Room 3. Cutlet for vacuum cleaner, 
Living Room 


Outlet for vacuum cleaner. heater, lamp, etc 


AAA porn 


~ wo Ne 


. Outlet. for 








é — for vacuum cleaner, 
etc. 

. Outlet for stand lamp, etc. 
. Outlet for piano lamp, ete. 
Outlet for stand lamp, 
heater, etc. 

Outlet for torchére. 
. Outlet for torchére. 
Outlet for stand 
phonograph, etc. 


Dining Room 

. Outlet for candelabras. 

. Outlet for toaster, perco- 
lator, grill, waffle iron, ete. 
. Outlet for vacuum cleaner, 
heater, etc. 


lamp, 


stand lamp, 


heater, etc. 


om 3; Ke wm Cobo 


noe 


L. Outlet for Mayonnaise i 
9 


mixer, drink mixer, etc. 
Kitchen 


. Outlet for dishwasher. 

. Outlet for buffing motor. 
. Outlet for electric range. 
. Electric-range switch. 


Screened Porch 


. Outlet for clothes washer. 
. Outlet for ironing machine 


and clothes dryer. 
Outlet for electric refrig- 
erator. 


. Outlet for flatiron. 
. Outlet for electric water 


heater. 
Entrance Hall 


. Outlet for vacuum cleaner. 
. Telephone outlet. 


bo 


. Floor outlet for toaster, 


percolator, waffle iron, etc. 


3, Outlet for wal] heater. 


Bedroom 


. Outlet for heater, vacuum 


cleaner, reading lamp, etc. 
Patio 


. Outlet for tea table ap- 


pliances. 


. Outlet for lantern. 


SECOND FLOOR 
Large Bedrooms 


. Outlet for reading lamp, 


milk warmer, 


warming 
pads, ete. 


2. Outlet for dressing table 


appliances. 


4. 


ol 


ne 


Outlet for dressing table 
appliances. 


. Telephone outlet, 


Small Bedroom 


. Outlet for reading lamp, 


milk warmer, 


warming 
pad, ete. 


. Outlet for sewing machine, 


heater, 
ete. 


vacuum cleaner, 


Bathroom 


. Outlet for shaving mirror, 


water heater, etc. 


. Outlet for heater. 


Hall 
. Outlet for vacuum cleaner. 
. Bracket outlet for all- 


night light. 
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The Story of Bill Goodwin’s Life 


A Picture of the California Electrical Co-operator Who Schooled Himself 
Through Seven Years of Day-time Study and Night-time 


Work to Be the Man We Know 


Tenth in a Series of Personality Sketches 


N THE first morning after 
()* start of the Great Fire 

that for four days swept San 
Francisco in 1906 a man I know stood 
on a hill and looked down at the 
wreck of all that district where his 
prospering business had been located 
the day before.. He was a jobber of 
electrical supplies. Since he went 
home the previous night his building, 
his stock, his equipment, his books, 
his records, all had gone up in flame 
and smoke, and he stood there now 
looking at it. Get the picture. 

But he wasn’t grieving about it. 
He wasn’t passing through his 
mind, as most men would in such a 
case, the doleful procession of his 
memories of how this business, now 
laid low, had been laboriously built 
up. The staggering proportions of 
the calamity that earthquake and 
conflagration had brought and were 
still bringing upon the city were not 
lost upon him—not a bit. But he 
simply did not react to the shock of 
it that way. 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


His purpose at the moment, with 
the fire still raging, was to watch 
the wind, study the lay of the build- 
ings and decide in his own mind, as 
best he could, which way the fire 
would yet sweep, so that he might 
immediately open up another office 
at once that would be safe. Pres- 
ently he went down to a certain dis- 
trict and hunted for a vacant store- 
room. He found one. Then he lo- 
cated the owner and signed a lease. 

Then he hurried to a dealer in 
typewriters and office supplies in a 
district still unharmed and bought 
enough equipment to outfit the space 
that he had hired. They promised 
to deliver at once and he returned 
to his new quarters, planning how he 
might notify his office force and get 
to work. 


Three Times Checkmated 
by the Flames 


But when he got within a block of 
his new office the new fire lines 
stopped him. The wind had changed. 


The fire had crept over and spoiled 
the plan. 

So back to the hill he went to feel 
the wind and choose again. He 
sought and found another office and 
rented it. Then he rushed back to 
tell the man to ship the office stuff 
to the new address, but behold the 
fire had gotten the office-supplies 
also, and before the day was done 
the second office building was gone. 

And yet that man kept on until he 
found a place the fire couldn’t get, 
and furnished it with what he could 
pick up and called in his frightened 
clerks from their homes, and before 
the flames were stopped was sending 
out letters and telegrams to manu- 
facturers and well-stocked customers 
in other cities asking them to rush 
him wiring materials to help relight 
the streets and rebuild homes and 
business places in the devastated city 
of San Francisco. 

That man was William L. Good- 
win, called by the electrical industry 
“Bill.” 
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I have known Bill Goodwin but a 
few years, but I have known him 
well and I have seen him work and 
I have studied his remarkable per- 
sonality and I have marveled at his 
capacities for searching thought and 
his ability to lead men toward his 
practical ideals. I have watched him 
come out of the West to tell the story 
of the co-operative organization of 
the electrical industry on the Coast. 
I have heard him talk from the plat- 
form in many cities. I have listened 
to him argue in meetings, in groups 
around a table or on the train. And 
I. have seen how his thinking grips 
the interest and fires the imagina- 
tion of men who have not been con- 
cerning themselves with much be- 
yond the daily job. But also I have 
understood how many men have ridi- 
culed the Goodwin Plan, why, some 
central stations, or manufacturers, 
or jobbers have taken exception to 
this or that in his broad program 
and said that Goodwin was tangled in 
his ideas for the balancing of the in- 
dustry. To read about it and some- 
times to hear, it sounds too much to 
hope for, too much to try, too much 
to want. And yet I know it isn’t. 


“They Are Not Men Who 
Know Bill!” 


But this is a world of averages— 
of average people, and average aims, 
and average achievements. Men say, 
“Who is this Bill Goodwin? Why is 
he so rabid about all this? Who is 
he that he is trying to reform every- 
thing? Why does he want us to do 
all this right now? It isn’t possible. 
There isn’t time. It’s got to come 
more slowly. We can’t disturb con- 
ditions by making such a rumpus all 
at once!” But I find that these 
critics always are the men who have 
merely met Bill Goodwin, or have 
read his addresses or what some 
other man has written of him. They 
are not men who know Bill. 

The man of him, the mind of him, 
and the ideals and purpose of him— 
these are the elements that have won 
him the thousands upon thousands 
of friends and followers among all 
kinds of electrical men in every sec- 
tion of the country. And so for a 
long time I have wanted to attempt 
to paint a picture of the background 
of Bill Goodwin—Bill the man and 
his life—in the hope that a better 
knowledge of the human side of him 
might bring a better understanding 
of his work and its objectives. 

The story is a simple one. Bill 
Goodwin was born in San Francisco 


in 1876. He went to school there in 
the public schools but not for long. 
His father died when he was thirteen 
and that was the end of school. From 
then on it was up to him to work as 
well as to learn. He fussed around 
for a year with little-boy jobs that 
didn’t suit him. Then he prevailed 
on an uncle who was a superinten- 
dent in the Southern Pacific system 
to get him a job with the railroad, 
and he became an errand boy at the 
Oakland Mole. 

This was something better, to his 
mind, for those were still days of 








“Wheu you look at him—the big, two-fisted 
size of him—the open, honest, earnest face 
of him, and when you hear him talking 
from the platform to a body of electrical 
men with his remarkable grasp of funda- 
mentals of things as they are, the clear, 
straight-thinking presentation of his mes- 
sage and the fervor of his belief in what 
he says, and when you see him in an argu- 
ment—keen as a brier and positive as a 
sledge—and see how right he is and how 
he wins men, then only do you get a real 
idea of what kind of a man he is.” 





romance on the railroads out there, 
and several members of the Goodwin 
family were railroad men. Bill had 
the bug for long and dreamed of 
being an engineer. But it took three 
years before he got out on the rails. 
Then a strike came and the company 
called for volunteers, and he found 
himself a trainman and brakeman. 
Goodwin is a big bulk of a man to- 
day. He was pretty near as big at 
seventeen and it wasn’t long before 
he was on an engine—first a fireman 
and then an engineer—and at eight- 
een he was driving “The Owl’— 
the crack fast train of the Southern 
Pacific running into Los Angeles 
every night. 


This is not as strange as it sounds, 
however, for the old men wouldn’t 
run those trains. There were no 
block signals and they were required 
to make fast time over a single track 
and there was always a fair chance 
of going into a ditch. So they picked 
the best of their young men for these 
jobs, for the young men didn’t worry. 

‘One night, five years after he 
joined the road as errand boy, Good- 
win was driving “The Owl” at sixty 
miles an hour across lower Cali- 
fornia. It is a region of tulie fields, 
flat land noted for its thick, low- 
lying “tulie fogs.” Suddenly ahead 
he saw what looked in the darkness 
like a bank of tulie fog. He didn’t 
slacken and in a minute plowed full 
speed into a flock of thousands of 
white sheep that had broken through 
a fence and poured out on the higher 
ground of the roadbed as sheep will 
do. Of course, Bill jammed the 
brakes on as they struck, yelled to 
the fireman, and jumped like the im- 
mortal Casey Jones. 

But the rails were greased with 
blood and good mutton tallow and the 
train plowed on while the mass of 
mutilated sheep literally raised the 
big locomotive off the tracks until it 
stood on end and toppled over on its 
side. Several cars left the rails 
though no one was hurt, but the pas- 
sengers awakened by the jolting left 
their berths, poured out of the cars 
in nighties and pale pink pajamas 
and jumped down into the muck of 
blood and wool and flesh and bones 
that strewed the train from front to 
rear and covered the right of way. 

Bill Goodwin sat on a rail fence 
and smelled the gore and listened to 
the shrieks as women found what 
they had jumped bare-footed into 
and said, ‘Never again!” His dream 
was shattered and he quit the rail- 
road business there and then. 


Midnight to 8 a.m., Regular Job; 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m., School; 4 p.m. 
to Midnight, Rest and Sleep 


He went back to San Francisco. 
There he had a friend who was a 
boss politician. He told Goodwin to 
get some experience and he would 
put him in a good job with the city 
department of electricity. So Bill 
applied to the telephone company and 
became a lineman and_ trouble 
shooter. For electricity had already 
begun to interest him keenly. He 
had monkeyed around the railroad 
signal equipment some and learned 
a bit about the telegraph, and he 
thought that this was what he 
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wanted. By the time he was twenty 
he was foreman of a gang of forty 
men traveling up and down the Coast 
on construction and repair work. 
Then he spent a while with the West- 
ern Union getting practical experi- 
ence with the telegraph and when he 
finished this, took on the city job. 
This work in the city department 
brought a seven-year period of most 
valuable training under a man who 
was a rigid disciplinarian and a good 
boss. The department, of course, 
maintained the police and fire tele- 
phones and signal systems, and Good- 
win selected a watch from midnight 
to eight in the morning. This gave 
him his day free for studying, and 
he entered the Van der Neilen School 


ally practical training. But at the 
end of the Van der Neilen course 
Goodwin, not yet satisfied with the 
education which he had so far accu- 
mulated, hired a private tutor who 
came five days a week and worked 
with him all day. He kept this up 
four years although it cost him all 
the pay the city gave him. Toward 
the end of this period the city went 
under the civil service and Goodwin 
took the examination and his mark 
was 98:5, the highest ever obtained 
in the department’s annals. The lic 
difference between his mark and 100 
per cent was marked against him on 
the basis that his service to the city 
was so short compared with other 
entrants. 


and bought an old established job- 
bing business. They offered Good- 
win an interest in it if he would 
come. He went as vice-president and 
general manager of the John M. 
Klein Electric Works. 

He was to receive $25,000 in stock 
if the business increased 100 per cent 
by the end of a year. Goodwin had 
boosted it 900 per cent when, twelve 
days before the year was up the 
Great Fire swept the business all 
away! The partners were wiped out 
and quit. 

Bill went to the bank and on his 
personal endorsement at a_ bank 
where he already owed $25,000, bor- 
rowed $50,000 to go on again. That 
was a test of credit that few young 








Five years after he joined the railroad 
as errand boy, Goodwin had become a 
full-fledged engineer and one night he was 
driving the Southern Pacific’s crack train, 
“The Owl,” at sixty miles an hour across 
lower California. It is a region of tulie 
fields, flat land noted for its thick, low- 
lying “tulie fogs.” 





Suddenly ahead he saw what looked in 
the darkness like a bank of tulie fog. He 
didn’t slacken and in a minute he plowed 
full speed into a flock of thousands of 
white sheep that had broken through a 
fence and poured out on the higher ground 


of the roadbed, as sheep will do. Of 
course, Bill jammed on the brakes as they 





struck, yelled to the fireman, and jumped 
like immortal Casey Jones. 

But the rails were greased with blood 
and good mutton tallow, and the train 
plowed on until the mass of mutilated sheep 
literally raised the big locomotive off the 
tracks, stood it on end and toppled it over 
on its side— 





of Engineering and completed a 
course that lasted three years, sleep- 
ing in the evening, working at the 
city department from twelve to eight 
and devoting the day to education. 
It gives you some idea of the endur- 
ance and persistence of the man 
when you know that he maintained 
this exacting schedule for seven 
years, without a break. In the en- 
tire seven years he never lost a day 
or a night, he never took a day off, 
not a Sunday or a holiday, for they 
worked seven days a week in the de- 
partment, and his average in the 
matter of sleep was about five hours 
a night year in and out. 

In the meantime, the head of the 
Van der Neilen school naturally grew 
interested in Goodwin and special ad- 
vantages came of it. He was sent 
by them out on all kinds of survey 
work which brought a lot of unusu- 


Meanwhile Bill had been building 
up a practical library of electrical 
information. He read every elec- 
trical paper. He answered every ad 
in them that offered catalogs. The 
manufacturers would then notify him 
to call on their local jobbers. Bill 
kept coming for more and more cata- 
logs until the San Francisco offices 
of the General Electric Company and 
the Western Electric Company both 
got interested in him. 


Hard Luck in Quick Wallop— 
But Bill Never Lost Faith! 


Finally the Western offered him a 
job. He resigned from the city job 
one day and took it. Then for three 
years he worked and studied in the 
jobbing of electrical supplies, inside 
and out. In 1904 the manager was 
called east. Bill got his job. Next 
year two of his customers combined 


men could stand. Bill took the wreck, 
and as the Century-Klein Company 
reorganized it and went to work. 
Within a year the loan was paid, and 
he was on his way to the upbuilding 
of the great successful jobbing busi- 
ness that became the Pacific States 
Electric Company, of which he was 
vice-president and general manager 
until he resigned to come East with 
his message to the industry. 

Men wonder how Bill Goodwin 
ever got so interested and so con- 
cerned over the trade conditions in 
the electrical industry. It happened 
in a natural, though an unusual way. 

As Goodwin progressed in his job- 
bing enterprise and increased his 
personal prosperity he began to make 
investments in the other branches 
of the electrical business. He put 





(Continued on page 268) 
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The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


is Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 

2. Business comes to the man who goes after it. 

3. Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 

4 The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
* what he deserves. 

5 Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
© be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 

6 It 1s to the central station’s interest to encourage and foster retail 
* gales by every retail electrical deaier in its community. 

7 Electrica) contractor-dealers shoula cease selling merely wiring jobs 


or appliances. and sell an electrica) service 


8. The electrical merchant—centrai-station man, as well as contractor- 
oe analyze his business. know his costs. and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


Rd The electrical trade must think and practice “Quality Electrical 
Work.” using quality emma This means that owners, archi- 
oe and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets: that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized: that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
neiples of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10. It is the duty of every electrical man to heip educate the public 

to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 

so home. office. shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 

sing on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances. 

and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industrs 








Need Capital? Then Take a Partner 


MONG the electrical dealers of the country there 

is a very great need for more capital. Capital is 
needed for financing present difficulties and to provide 
for growth. Greater working capital is needed to help 
finance the steady and increasing volume of time-pay- 
ment business. The time-payment financing facilities 
offered by some manufacturers have afforded some relief 
but not enough. Too many dealers are thinking of 
these facilities as a substitute for needed capital. They 
are not such. The dealers who require more capital 
will do well to find some one who is sufficiently “sold” 
on the electrical industry to put some money into it. 
Sell him an interest in the business. Perhaps he can 
be taken in as a partner. Why not? Many a team 


has pulled a load which a good horse could not move 
alone. 





Sell the Separable Plug with 
Parallel Blades 


OST heating devices are now sold with a separable 
plug; in fact, the rules require this. 
Ordinary portable lamps, however, are often sold with 
a solid or swivel plug instead of a separable plug. 
The solid or swivel plug costs perhaps 10 cents or so 
less than the separable plug and therefore enables the 
dealer either to sell the portable lamp and its cord that 
much cheaper or else to make that much greater profit. 
But a central station appliance department, or any 
dealer for that matter, is very short-sighted if it sup- 
plies portable lamps with solid or swivel plugs. 


A solid or swivel plug can be attached only to a lamp 
socket. 


A separable plug can be attached either to a lamp 
socket or to wall or baseboard receptacles. 

The result is that the portable lamp with a separable 
plug can be used in a great many places on a great 
many occasions when the lamp with the solid or swivel 
plug cannot be used. 

The lamp with the separable plug will obviously, 
therefore, furnish greater satisfaction to the user, 
greater income to the central station and greater con- 
viction for the Electrical Convenience Idea all round!— 
the Convenience Idea which in the long run will make 
the big profits, through Service, for all branches of the 
electrical industry. 





Am I My Brother’s Thinker? 


HINKING for other people is becoming a national 

menace. Self-elected preceptors would relieve us, 
not only of the necessity, but of the opportunity, for 
exercising initiative or option in any of the major con- 
cerns of life. 

This would not be so bad if it were not catching, but 
it begins to appear that the more thinking is done for 
us, the more we feel impelled to do for others. This 
assumption of the right to think for the world is at the 
bottom of a good deal of the present business slackness. 
For example, we decide for our customers that they will 
not buy a certain article. We do not ask or urge them to 
buy; we do not give them an opportunity to buy. We 
simply and with finality decide that they won’t—and 
that ends it. 

And then along comes some chap who isn’t so cock- 
sure that he is ordained of Volstead to act as the public 
“think-tank” and picks up a very tidy living catering to 
the whims, preferences and common sense of people who 
have money to spend. 





Sell Electrical Gifts this Christmas— 
Make every home a Home Electric. 


Persistence Rolls the Rocks Away 


OST of the sales that are not made are lost for 
want of just one thing—persistence. 

The prospect ought to understand, but he does not. 
There is some lingering, hidden reason why she 
hesitates. Persistence rolls these rocks away. 

Except for the one cause of absolute lack of money, 
there is no reason why all salesmen should not sell all 
prospects the appliances they need—once the prospects 
understand. 

Tell them. Tell them again. And with enthusiasm 
plus persistence, it need never fail. For when they 
understand they will want the thing. And when they 
want it they will buy. 

This thought should grow deep down in every sales- 
man’s mind. Persistence finds the way that can bring 
understanding. Then comes the sale. 
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Show Window Lighting with Colored Light 


OLOR in light in show windows.—What will it do? 
What is it worth? What will it cost? 

Probably all the usual advantages of improved light- 
ing in show windows are well known. It is not difficult 
to prove the value of better window lighting if em- 
phasis is placed on greater attraction value and sales 
possibilities. These points are of greatest interest to the 
merchant, and not, as has been the more usual assump- 
tion, energy and maintenance costs, what the merchant 
may have paid before, what any one else is paying 
now, and certainly not on what can be done by some 
lighting wizard for a lower cost. 

The old story of “higher efficiency” used in referring 
to increased efficiency in light production, or in the 
distribution of light, was not the whole story, but 
merely the means to the main purpose in show window 
lighting—increased efficiency as related to sales and 
display, and judged solely from that point of view. The 
costs of maintenance bring into consideration for com- 


‘parison the rental value of the windows, cost of deco- 


rations, and display men’s salaries, the comparative 
costs for equal sales making publicity in newspapers or 
by direct mail. “We now get more inquiries and greater 


sales from our show windows than from our newspaper 
advertising,” is the answer to work for and seek. Then, 
when it is found that this newspaper publicity has a 
sales unit cost of over twenty times the energy and 
maintenance cost in the show window, you can consider 
it proved that the show window is a highly efficient 
advertising medium. 

This result may be but slightly contributed to by the 
so-called efficiency of the lamps, reflectors, and window 
layout. Flame arcs and large incandescent lamps gene- 
rating light at an efficiency greater than 2 cp. per watt 
would probably result in a less efficient window lighting 
job, than through the use of smaller lamps with color 
screen attachments, with a light utilization somewhat 
less than 1 cp. per watt, or even lower than the old 
carbon-filament lamp of 4 cp. per watt. 

Colored light, that is, light from which certain colors 
have been filtered, should not be weighed on a candle- 
power basis. It is entirely a matter of effectiveness and 
within the possibilities of such a window using a 
greater wattage per unit of illumination to attract 
greater attention from the public and to sell more 
goods; hence it would be more highly efficient at 5 watts 
per candle than with a 1,000-watt lamp at a half watt 
per candle power. 





“Quality Electrical Work” 
and Quality Wiring 
Devices 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 


I have been very much interested in 
the emphasis which in past issues of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING you have 
put on the subject of “Quality Electrical 
Work” and believe that this is a matter 
on which we should all keep pounding 
away everlastingly to make our con- 





Floor Lamps, Floor Fans — 
Why Not Floor Radiant 
Heaters ? 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 

Why doesn’t some manufacturer put 
out a radiant electric heater mounted 
on a stand at table height? We have 
floor lamps and electric fans that do 
not have to be set on tables, desks or 
other articles of furniture. 

But lo! the poor radiant heater—we 


: i A “Quality” push-button switch snaps into must set it on chairs, on tables and 
tractor-dealer friends appreciate the its job at the touch of a finger; feels d the fl I + + 27 t f 
necessity for buying high-quality ma- substantial and makes clean, decisive con- OWN on the floor. Isn't it time to give 


terial tacts every time light is wanted. 


If the electrical industry expects to 


the heater “legs” too? 
ARTHUR P. HIROSE, 





live and prosper and if the use of elec- 


Highwood Park, Weehawken, N. J. 











tricity is going to gain in popularity 
very much better wiring jobs will have 
to be done and better class of materials 
used than in the past. Particularly is 
this true in the case of residences that 
are built by general céntractors and 
real estate promoters, where “the cheap- 
est thing they can put in” is apparently 
what they are looking for. 

The electrical contractcr who permits 
such a builder to beat him down on his 
price without stiffening up his back and 
talking the quality of his schedule ma- 
terial and other things is only digging 
his own grave, for sooner or later the 
public is going to demand a different 
deal. 

I was visiting in a house in the Coun- 
try Club district of Kansas City a few 
nights ago. This house is only two 
years old, and I was asked to tell them 
what was the matter with the lamp in 
the kitchen. The socket was a weak, 
chean affair, and the key refused to stay 
in place. In fact, the only way one 
could keep the lamp lighted was to 
Stand there and hold it in such a way 
that the contacts would make. In three 


of the pushbutton switches throughout 
the house one would have to stand and 
play with the button and get it to stay 
in just a certain position before the 
lamps would stay lighted, while in one 
case the switch would not stay locked 
at all. The light would stay on as long 
as you kept your finger on it, but when 
you took your finger off the lights would 
go out—just like a non-locking key. A 
few weeks ago I was in another house 
where the lady of the house had actually 
twisted the inside shell out of a base- 
board receptacle while she was screw- 
ing the plug of a portable lamp into it, 
and of course this ruined the device and 
it had to be replaced. 

This is a fine lot of stuff to be put in 
by electrical men who talk about the 
development of the electrical industry— 
and give their clients this kind of a job! 
Can they expect their customers to stay 
sold on the advantages of electrical 
service? 

Let us all pull for “Quality Electrical 
Work,” using quality electrical ma- 


terial! W. RB. De ForsEsT, 
Manager Western Flectric Compeny. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





The Way Out-—Via Complete 
Service ! 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 

Here is a thought for dealers who 
believe that the appliance business 
“belongs” to the electrical trade: 

There are 103 washing machines on 
the market. In the average town there 
are, let us say, five bona fide electrical 
dealers. Problem: How are you going 
to keep the ninety-eight washing ma- 
chine manufacturers who cannot sell 
to an electrical dealer from selling to 
the department stores, hardware stores, 
house furnishing stores, furniture 
stores, phonograph shops, sewing ma- 
chine agencies and even the undertaker? 

The answer is, you can’t. 

But you can do something better; 
you can make your service to the public 
so much more complete, prompt, cour- 
teous and satisfactory because of your 
special knowledge of electrical goods 
that the competition will aid you by its 
contrast. F. W. HARDING, 

Chicago, Tl. 
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Electric Fountains Display 
Themselves and Pave 
the Way to Sales 


According to no less authority 
than William Shakespeare, the 
gentle rain from heaven droppeth 
on the place beneath. So does the 
water founted from electric foun- 
tains. That means that all one has 
to do in order to place an electric 
fountain in a state of operation is 
to slip a plug into an outlet. The 
water is pumped from a base tank 
through the spray nozzles. Falling 





As a demonstrating device the electric 
fountain is a leader. Mounted in the electric 
shop, clear of the floor, it is only necessary 
to turn on the switch in order to draw 
inquiring interest on the part of everyone 
in sight as to where the water comes from. 





back into the basin, the water then 
returns to the tank and is repumped. 

Not so long ago it was necessary 
to run inlet and oulet pipe lines 
for a fountain. And once installed, 
it took a plumber and two helpers 
to execute a change in its geogra- 
phical location. 

The electric fountain, however, 
such as that made by the Friedley- 
Voshardt Company, Chicago, IIl., is 
portable. And the variety of the 
spray combinations which can be 
obtained make it an ideal decora- 
tion to sell for use in the foyers of 
banks, lobbies of hotels, front 
lawns, back gardens, parks, rail- 
road waiting rooms, libraries and 
municipal buildings. 


| The Dealer Who Makes Money 


Marketing New Lines at a Profit 








Is the Man Who Capitalizes 
New Developments of the 
Electrical Art in Terms of 
Consumer Sales 

















Electric fountains are saleable. 
A list of all possible prospects can 
be made up easily, and systematic 
selling based on such a list mov 
readily add new electric shop cus- 
tomers. 





Motor Truck Carries Appli- 
ances for On-the-Spot 
Demonstrations 


At a cattle fair which was visited 
by the country people from many 
neighboring towns, the Central Con- 
necticut Power & Light Company, 
East Hampton, Conn., recently used 
as its display and demonstration 
headquarters a new motor truck 
which it loaded with an electric 
range, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, small motors and portable 
lamps. The truck, gayly bedecked 
and labeled, attracted so much 
interest that the new-business repre- 
sentative of the company now drives 
it to some of the more remote com- 
munities for house-to-house demon- 
strations. A long cord is extended 
to the house and a demonstration of 
any appliance is made on the spot in 
the yard. The company finds it an 
excellent method of reaching cus- 
tomers who live too far for frequent 
trips to the store. 





Show Your Radio Set to 
Every Customer 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures about the sale of radio appara- 
tus, a New Jersey dealer finds, is 
the variety of the types of customers 
who can be interested in it. Every 
human being -seems to have a cer- 
tain pride in being considered mod- 
ern. He likes to have people assume 
that he either knows or wants to 
know how modern inventions work. 

And so with a radio set in working 
order in the electric shop it is a 
simple matter to offer to demonstrate 
it to the elderly gentleman who buys 
a box of lamps, the young woman 
who drops in for a curling iron and 
the prominent member of the Wo- 
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man’s Club who will soon have to 
deliver a paper on “Notable Discov- 
eries of Science That Have Advanced 
Civilization.” Experience shows 
that any one of these people may 
buy. 

Tell each visitor to your store 
how easy it is to install a receiving 
set and explain to him that it is not 
necessary to pay $100 for a group 
of instruments that will pick up all 
sorts of interesting sounds from the 
air. Many people have the idea that 
radio apparatus is excessively costly. 
The very fact that sets can be ob- 
tained for around $25 arouses in- 
terest. 

The approaching Christmas season 
offers an excellent opportunity to 
push the sales of radio sets, not only 
because of the strong current inter- 
est in wireless but also because of 
the fact that people have money to 
spend at Christmas time and are in 
the buying mood. 





An Electric Sewing Machine 
In a Newspaper’s Window! 





That newspapers are keenly alive to the op- 
portunities for advertised electrical prod- 
ucts is evidenced by the interest many of 
them are taking in boosting the electrical 
idea and in promoting local advertising 
campaigns on behalf of the electrical in- 
dustry. Here is one method a newspaper— 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal—tried, to 
help along in the advertising work of na- 
tional advertisers. This particular window, 
which is the Journal’s own window, features 
the portable electric sewing machine of the 
Western Electric Company. Pretty good 
backing, we'll say! The point of this, for 
all of us, of course, is again “Get the news- 
papers interested’’—they’ll meet you more 
then half way. 
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Lining Up an Initial Stock 
of Radio Goods 
By GEORGE L. MAYER 


“In the first place, it is almost 
essential that the dealer entering 
the sale of radio apparatus secure 
the services of some young man 
who has, a knowledge of wireless,” 
advises an experienced radio dis- 
tributer. 

The radio amateur is a pretty 
keen chap as a rule, and your sales- 
men should be able to answer his 
questions intelligently. 

“Be sure of the real worth and 
up-to-datedness of any apparatus 
you may buy. Here again your 
radio man should be of assistance. 
He will be able to tell you what you 
should have in the way of antenne 
wire, crystals, magnet wire, enam- 
eled wire, insulators, blitzendraht, 
switches, contacts, knobs, etc. It is 


well to remember that the amateur ~ 


in radio always wants ‘to build his 
own.’ The best method of getting 
him to come to your store is to see 
that you are fairly well stocked in 
the materials he will want. 

“Remember also that the days of 
the single-slide tuner, loose coupler, 
crystal detector, etc., are almost 
past. Regenerative receivers, audion 
detectors and audio frequency 
amplifiers are the apparatus you 
will want to carry. 

“Do not try to sell inferior appa- 
ratus of any sort. Remember that 
the amateur sits at his key each 
night, trying to think of something 
to say. And woe be unto you, if you 
have ‘wished on him’ any junk. 
Every radioist within the range of 
his transmitting apparatus will be 
told about it! Such advertising is 
bad.” 

Following receipt of the above 
statements in a letter, the dealer 
requested this distributer of radio 
goods to submit a list of the appa- 
ratus which, in his mind, would 
make a representative stock. Such 
a list was made up by the dis- 
tributer, based upon his past experi- 
ence, and from the results of his 
mail orders from the region which 
this new radio store would natur- 
ally supply, as well as his general 
familiarity with the amateur de- 
mand. This list of a sample stock 
aggregated approximately $1,500, 
which was figured to be a conserv- 
ative estimate of what the dealer 
might be expected to sell within a 
reasonably short time. 


When a dealer is placing his first 
order and it is possible for him to 
put confidence in the manufacturer 
or distributer, and the latter has 
already supplied the district in 
which the dealer’s activities are to 
be centered, it will be found very 
much to the dealer’s advantage to 
let the manufacturer suggest just 
what should be bought. This prac- 
tice is followed by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, when a _ dealer 
wishes to handle its line of cameras 
and it has proved satisfactory. The 
writer has questioned several large 
and several small dealers in kodaks 
on this matter, and has found 
them unanimous in their approval, 
even though at the time the order 
was placed some of them thought 
some of the items would be abso- 
lutely useless and that the aggre- 
gate was above what they had 


- tion. 


figured on, but in every case there 
was found only ultimate satisfac- 
The reason for the practice 
is, of course, that the manufacturer 
has done the same thing many 
times before and knows that there 
will be a call for items which the 
deater would have failed to list. 





Let Sales People Specialize 


One company has made a point of 
giving its sales people an opportu- 
nity to specialize in some one line 
of appliances. After an apprentice- 
ship at house-to-house canvassing 
they are assigned to some specific 
work, such as specializing on ranges, 
dishwashers, or washing machines 
in that community. The company 
finds that this plan gives them inti- 
mate knowledge of the product and 
confidence in themselves. 











Because it believes that “eating is learn- 
ing,” the Ashland (Ohio) Gas & Electric 
Light Company demonstrated the electric 


Electric Waffles While You Pay Your Electricity Bill 











waffle iron to its customers in the alto- 
gether attractive manner shown in the 
picture. 





If “seeing is believing,” then 
surely “eating is learning.” This 
was the thought that prompted T. C. 
Brill, commercial manager of the 
Ashland (Ohio) Gas & Electric Light 
Company, to stage a demonstration 
of Westinghouse electric waffle irons 
for the benefit of the citizens of Ash- 
land. The demonstration was held 
in the company’s store at a time 
when customers were coming in to 
pay their light bills. 

A series of three letters had previ- 
ously been sent out to a selected list 
of women, inviting them to attend 
the demonstration. As each visitor 


entered the store she was greeted by 
one of the young women, was seated 
at a table and served with waffles, 
cooked right before her, and electri- 
cally percolated coffee. As the waf- 
fles were being cooked the young 
women explained the operation of 
the irons, the recipe used or gave 
any information the visitor might 
request. No attempt was made to 
sell the appliances, but each visitor 
was asked to write her name and ad- 
dress on a card. These cards then 
formed the basis of an _ excellent 
mailing list for prospects for waffle 
irons and for other appliances. 
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Better Credit Management 


“Credit is the crux of the present 
commercial situation,” said Frederic 
P. Vose, secretary of the National 
Electrical Credit Association, in 
addressing the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers Association, Central Divi- 
sion, Chicago, on Sept. 22. “The 
electrical industry twenty-five years 
ago erected the machinery and out- 
lined the plan of operation to insure 
_co-operative credit protection for the 
outstanding representative manufac- 
turers and jobbers embraced within 
its membership. We have the plan, 
let us work it. 

“The members of this association 
should resolve: 


“1. Enthusiastically to support the 
principle of co-operative credit protec- 
tion. 

“2. To insist upon creative credit 
management and a paternal interest in 
customers’ merchandising financial 
methods—be savers, not wreckers. 

“3. To encourage the credit man in 
the study of the rules of the Electrical 
Credit Association service—to use it 
intelligently, freely and fully. 

“4. To liberate the credit man from 
’ the chains which hold him firmly to his 
desk and insist that he get out and see 
his trade and act the part of a merchan- 
dising counsellor. 

“5. To insist that the credit man shall 
study the system of accounting inaugu- 
rated by the National Electrical Credit 
Association in 1917 and carried to com- 
pletion as a_ standardized system 
through the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Assrciation of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, and that when the 
credit man has once mastered the sys- 
tem himself, he will build sound busi- 
ness among his customers by the prac- 
tical application and use of the records 
and forms in the Standard Accounting 
System for Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers. 

“6. That the credit man be encour- 
aged to keep abreast of the trend of 
the trade by reading the trade journals 
and those issued by organizations, such 
as The Reminder by the Electrical Sup- 
ply Jobbers Association and The View- 
point by the National Electrical Credit 
Association. 

_ “7. To sell the Electrical Credit Asso- 
ciation service to every legitimate 
manufacturer and jobber in the indus- 
try and see to it that they use the serv- 
ice so that there is a practical, effec- 
tive and efficient union of those who 
have something to sell at a_ profit, 
against those who buy not knowing 
when or how they shall pay for the 
goods, or perhaps having no intention 
to do so. 

“8. To offer suggestions to the offi- 
cers of the E'ectrical Credit Association 
for the enlargement of the scope of its 
activities for the safety, security and 
prosperity of the industry.” 








“| Plans, Policies, News, Comment, 











Information, Ideas, Methods, | 


Which Should Help You to Better 
Your Accounting Methods, 
Improve Your Credit and Solve Your | 
Financial Problems 


Questions and Answers—All of | 

















Three Electrical Credit 
Conventions 


Attend One, at Least 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Electrical Credit 
Association, Central Division, will 
be held in Chicago, Nov. 17 and 18. 








The Twenty-Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Electrical Credit 
Association, Middle and Southern 
Atlantic States Division, will be 
held in Philadelphia, Nov. 18, at 
the City Club. 





The Twenty-Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the New York Electrical 
Credit Association will be held in 
New York, Dec. 13. 

















How Profits Grow Larger 
with Faster Turnover 


Just how profits increase with 
more frequent turnover is clearly 
shown in an illustration in ‘Mer- 
chandise Turnover and Stock Con- 
trol,” a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The illustra- 
tion is here reproduced. 

After describing the wastes due to 
slow turnover and carelessly handled 
expenses, the writer lays heavy em- 
phasis on the value of stock control 


Accounting, Credit and Finance 
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records which will give a complete 
picture of the business situation as 
it changes from day to day and which 
will supply the knowledge on which 
immediate additional purchases can 
be made, or for deciding on any 
change in the volume and kind of 
stock. These records make possible 
the drawing down of accurate figures 
on turnover and profit. 

In the illustration are shown two 
sets of diagrams, Series A-1, A-2, 
A-3 and A-4, also Series B-1, B-2, 
B-3 and B-4. Each of the columns 
in Series A represents sales amount- 
ing to $100,000, but the number of 
turnovers increases from 1 in A-1l 
to 8 in A-4, and it will be observed 
that with each increase in turnover 
the stock investment as well as the 
interest are cut in two while the 
amount of profit increases. Series 
B shows uniform stock investments 
and cost of interest throughout while 
the amount of profit increases. Dif- 
ferently expressed, Series A proves 
the decreased investment needed to 
perform a given amount of business, 
while Series B proves the increased 
business and profits which accrue to 
the same investmer.t upon a multi- 
plied turnover. 





Losses on Demonstrations 
By ALFRED E. MARTIN 


Let me point out what I deem is an 
expensive and unsatisfactory form 
of advertising. It has developed 
into one of the leaks of the contrac- 
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Here are two ways of illustrating how prof- 
its are due to more frequent turnovers. 
Series A is based on a given period and 
shows how the investment and interest 


grow less while the profit increases. Series 
B is based on a given investment so that 
the interest also remains the same although 
the profit increases. 
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tor-dealer’s business. This particular 
form of advertising is the prevailing 
custom of demonstrating electrical 
washers, ironers, vacuum cleaners 
and other electrical devices. For 
illustration, suppose A, B, C, D and 
E are contractor-dealers in your 
city and each of them handle a differ- 
ent make of electrical washer, and 
Mrs. Smith wishes to purchase a 
washer. She has each of these 
dealers demonstrate a washer in her 
home before she makes a purchase. 
There were five demonstrations and 
only one purchase. Each demonstra- 
tion cost the dealer about $5 to $10 
or a total aggregate cost of demon- 
stration for the sale of one machine 
of $25 to $50. This expense must be 
included in the dealers’ overhead and 
they must ultimately pass it on to 
the consumer. The day will come 
and is not far distant when the pres- 
ent plan of selling electrical washers 
and other appliances will be radically 
changed. Dealers in stoves, ranges, 
clover hullers and like machinery 
have long ceased to demonstrate their 
wares. The buying public must learn 
that the last word has been said in 
the perfection of these electrical 
devices and that there are a number 
of splendid machines on the market, 
any one of which will do satisfactory 
work. The contractor-dealer must 
cut out this unnecessary expense and 
change his form of advertising. We 
all recognize that advertising is a 
part of the expense of any business, 
but all business expenditures ought 
to produce results. 





Use and Abuse of Trade 
Acceptances 


The net profit of a business de- 
pends upon gross profit, expense and 
turnover. By decreasing expense 
and increasing turnover trade 
acceptances have therefore increased 
the net profits of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, according to E. W. 
Shenard, general credit manager. 

Through discounting trade accept- 
ances the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s turnover was 15 per cent more 
in 1919 than it was in 1918. Again, 
1920 showed an increase of 12 per 
cent over 1919. The credit losses 
were also considerably less with 
trade acceptances than with open 
accounts, as shown by the following 
table: 


Trade Open 
Acceptances Accounts 
1918 losses........ 0.08 of 1% 0.39 of 1% 
TSES losses. x one was 0.07 of 1% 0.27 of 1% 


Trade acceptances have been found 
to improve the credit rating of the 


company’s customers with bankers 
and have also helped to make the 
customer appreciate the advantages 
of turnover. With the exception of 
the United States government, the 
railroads and most municipalities, 
the Western Electric Company takes 
trade acceptances from all customers 
who will not take the cash discount 
or pay their bills net in thirty days. 
Just when a customer pays his bill 
is not considered to be so important 
as knowing that he will pay it on 
a certain date. For this reason a 
customer who gives an acceptance 
and meets his obligations when due 
is considered as good a customer as 
one who takes the cash discount. 


Use Acceptances Only for 
Current Accounts 


Trade acceptances should only be 
used for current-due accounts. Trade 
acceptances are only designed to give 
a customer time to sell the goods he 
bought before paying for them, and 
if the trade acceptance is renewed 
it ceases to be a trade acceptance 
and cannot be rediscounted at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Customers 
wanting renewals on trade accept- 
ances should sign interest-bearing 
notes. Trade acceptances’ should 
never be used for borrowing, nor on 
past-due accounts. 

More trade acceptances are now 
being returned than ever before, but 
not out of proportion compared with 
the overdue notes and open accounts. 
An overdue account is easier to de- 
tect in a trade acceptance as it 
stands out more sharply in the 
records. 

Banks in some of the smaller com- 
munities have not been making 
proper presentation of trade accept- 
ances and have failed in their duty 
to present the trade acceptances to 
the banks where they are payable, 
but the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Acceptance 
Council, of 111 Broadway, New York, 
are endeavoring to overcome this 
difficulty by means of education. 
Banks in most states have authority 
to charge trade acceptances to cus- 
tomers’ accounts, but where the 
customer has not given the necessary 
commission some banks do not do 
this. Troubles of this kind can often 
be overcome by bringing the matter 
to the attention of the District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. The _ banks 
prefer to handle trade acceptances 
in large amounts, and for this rea- 
son as many of the customers’ orders 
as possible should be grouped on one 
acceptance, based on an average date. 
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Electrical Merchandising’s 


| Business Voltmeter 


Rescinding of the railroad strike 
order brings some relief to the 
troubled business interests of the 
nation, but the actual ‘position of 
the carriers in regard to operating 
costs and freight rates is exactly 
what it was before the strike was 
called. As the matter seems to 
stand now, the roads will, perforce, 
have to wait for considerable time 
to elapse before any fresh move 
toward lower wages will be passed 
on by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. In the meantime 
public and political pressure for 
reduced freight rates is certain to 
become more and more insistent. 


September railroad reports so far 
published indicate that the net 
operating income of the 201 Class 
One steam carriers of the country 
will be about $75,000,000, as 
against $90,241,103 for August of 
this year, and about $62,000,000 for 
all roads in September, 1920. 





Encouraging expansion of pro- 
duction and slowly improving dise 
tribution characterize the business 
situation during the thirty days 
ended Oct. 15. 


Bituminous coal production is 
increasing not only because of sea- 
sonal demand but in a measure 
because of enlarged operations in 
the iron and steel industry, which is 
now operating at about 40 per cent 
of capacity. 





The shoe industry is not as active 
as last month. The cotton indus- 
tries are now running almost 80 
per cent of normal capacity. Wool 
textiles have reached a point where 
it is difficult to increase operations. 





Activity in the building trades 
has continued strong. Building 
construction for September in both 
value and volume broke all Septem- 
ber records. In twenty-seven 
northeastern states September con- 
tracts amounted to $246,186,000. 





Sales by chain stores made an 
excellent showing for the first nine 
months of 1921. Merchandise has 
been sold in much larger volume 
than for the same period last year. 
Mail order houses, however, show 
18 per cent decrease in volume of 
sales for the first nine months of 
1921, against the same period in 
1920. 





Proceeds of farm crops are being 
disbursed in the payment or reduc- 
tion of old debts. This is sound 
cause for cheerfulness, despite the 
fact that such disbursement cur- 
tails purchasing by farmers. 


Because of the recent rise in 
commodity prices, combined with 
increasing demand in many lines 
investment bankers are looking for 
an early shift from a buyers’ to a 
sellers’ market. 
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Provide Protection for Gas- 
Filled Lamps in Ex- 
posed Signs 


By C. A. ATHERTON 
National Lamp Works 
Experience with Mazda C and day- 
light Mazda lamps in exposed elec- 
tric signs has shown conclusively 
that there is here a very large field 
which is awaiting development. It 
has also shown that some means of 
protecting the lamp bulbs from rain 
or snow is essential to satisfactory 
operation of the lamps. 
Sign dealers have easily sold these 
high-power signs in all parts of the 








‘The small protective cap shown protects the 
hot spot on the lamp. The cupped disk, 
which is held snugly against the lamp bulb, 
intercepts the rain or snow, and the heat 
storage capacity of the metal prevents 
sudden chilling of the bulb. The disk must 
be made slightly heavier for the 75-watt 
and 100-watt lamps than is required for 
the 50-watt lamp, because the liability to 
fracture becomes greater in the larger 
sizes. It is also greater with daylight 
lamps than with clear; but even for the 
larger lamps, it is inconspicuous in the 
daytime and practically invisible when the 
sign is lighted. 





country, for advertisers have been 
quick to appreciate their possibil- 
ities, but not all have stayed sold, 
because of the havoc storms have 
wrought among the lamps. If such 
signs are not to get a black-eye 
which will seriously retard develop- 
ment of this field, it is important 
that those who sell the lamps sell 
also the idea of proper protection for 
the bulbs. 

The 5-watt and 10-watt lamps 
which have been standard in elec- 
tric-sign service for years are, of 
course, vacuum lamps, and the bulbs 
do not get hot enough to crack when 
water strikes them. Mazda C and 


Hints for the Contractor 











Ideas on 
Estimating, Stock Keeping, 
Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
and Collections 




















daylight Mazda lamps, however, em- 
ploy a gas within the bulb and this 
gas is continually carrying heat to 
the highest point in the lamp. When, 
as is usually the case in signs, lamps 
are burned in a horizontal position, 
the highest point of the lamp is di- 
rectly above and close to the filament. 
In high-power, gas-filled lamps, a 
small area of the glass bulb sur- 
rounding this highest point becomes 
much hotter than the rest of the 
glass and when a drop of rain or 
melted snow strikes it, strains are 
set up within the glass and minute 
cracks are likely to develop. When 
the bulb cracks, the lamp either goes 
out at once or refuses to light when 
the sign is next turned on. 

That the caps shown in the illus- 
tration do greatly reduce bulb break- 
age has been evidenced by actual 
service in commercial signs. In sev- 
eral cases, no bulb failures in pro- 
tected lamps have so far been re- 
ported. In one sign containing 100 
protected lamps and 100 unprotected 
lamps, a severe storm caused two 
failures among the protected lamps 
and forty-five among those not pro- 
tected. Up to the present time, the 
least successful performance _ re- 
ported showed 82 per cent loss 
among unprotected lamps and 25 per 
cent loss among those equipped with 
caps. Experimental work now being 
carried on may make it possible to 
reduce breakage still further. 

In using caps of this kind, it is 
important to see that the clip spring 
clamps tightly about the neck of the 
lamp, and that the cupped disk is 
centered directly above the middle of 
the filament and is in snug contact 
with the bulb. 

Some form of protection is abso- 
lutely necessary if sign owners are 
not to be discouraged in this new 
development. In the city of Cleve- 
land alone, daylight Mazda lamps in 
five commercial signs have been taken 
out and lower wattage lamps sub- 
stituted because of breakage which 
these caps would have kept within 
reasonable limits. 





Going Out After Business 
Brings Business In 


Selling will sell in New England! 

Writing to a manufacturer about 
house-to-house business getting, W. 
A. Jenkins of Salem, Mass., says: 

“IT am not an established dealer, 
but I saw the usefulness of your 
switch and bought a number. I 
went from house to house and was 
successful in disposing of them, and 
expect to place orders for many more 
switches in the future. I am a jour- 
neyman electrician, expert in the re- 
pair of all household electrical ap- 
pliances, and get all I can do even in 
these times. 

“You may be able to supply me 
with some Cutler-Hammer advertis- 
ing helps in the form of leaflets or 
cards that I could pass around. I 
believe these would be the means 
of a successful introduction. 

“I believe my method will result 
in the sale of a large quantity of 
switches.” 





Light at Night for the Farmers’ 
Roadside Sign 

















Driving on country roads, one often sees 
roadside signs like this, listing the farm 
products to tempt the passers-by to stop 
and buy. But at night the signs are usually 
dark. Why not show the farmer how he can 
keep his sign working all the time, by hav- 
ing it illuminated at night? The cost for a 
few hours each evening would be negligible 
compared with the attention value in at- 
tracting pedestrians and motorists. 
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How to Support Side-Outlet Boxes in Concrete Forms 
By LYMAN L. AFTON 


Different wiremen use different driver, be backed out easily. They 
methods for holding side-outlet boxes should never extend very far from 
(for baseboard receptacles, switches, the back of the box into the con- 


fan outlets, bracket outlets and the crete. 


That is, the distance B should 


like) to the wooden forms before the not be more than vs or 3 in. 


Concrete Colurmn.. 

















| Le. Conduit 





Here are two methods for holding an iron 
outlet box to the wooden form when con- 
crete is to be poured. The first employs a 
piece of iron baling wire, twisted through 
the holes in the box. When the concrete 
is poured and set the wires can be snipped 









Concrete Column 





--Ouilet Box 


























off. The second method uses ordinary ma- 
chine screws which extend through the 
form board and into the tapped holes at the 
back of the box. These screws can _ be 
backed out after the concrete has set. The 
second method is perhaps the better one. 





concrete is poured. The accompany- 
ing diagrams illustrate a couple of 
schemes which are used frequently. 

At the left is shown a method of 
holding the steel box to the form 
with a piece of iron wire. Old bail- 
ing wire will serve the purpose, but 
wire of smaller diameter will answer 
as satisfactorily. 

Two holes, H, and H,, are bored 
through the form board, at the loca- 
tion where the box is to be placed. 
Then the box is tied securely in 
place by twisting the ends of the 
wire which extend through the holes. 
After the form has been removed, 
these wires can be bent off or cut off 
with a pair of nippers at the points 
C, and C,,. 

The other method is shown at the 
right. With this scheme, a machine 
screw sufficiently long to extend 
through the form board and into one 
of the tapped holes in the back of 
the box is employed. The latter 
arrangement is the better, the most 
accurate and economical where the 
machine screws are at hand. Where 
they are not, the tie wire will suffice. 

After the concrete has set and the 
forms have been taken down, the 
machine screws can, with a screw- 


Builders, Architects and 
Owners Interested in 
* Home Electric” 


Plans 


The Home Owners’ Service Insti- 
tute of New York had requested the 
Society for Electrical Development 
to re-write two booklets as a part of 
a set of twenty-four which that or- 
ganization is preparing to send out, 
accompanied by a set of fifty plans 
for the use of home builders. These 
plans were prepared by some of the 
leading architects of the country as 
a result of a contest started over a 
year ago. The booklets requested 
were entitled, “Managing the Modern 
Home” and “How to Plan the Wiring 
and Lighting of the Home.” The 
booklets have been prepared by the 
Society and it is believed will have 
considerable influence in encourag- 
ing the small-home owner properly to 
equip his residence electrically. 

As a result of a visit from A. J. 
MacDonald, Editor of the Architec- 
tural Forum, arrangements have 
been completed whereby W. L. Good- 
win of the Society will serve in a con- 
sulting capacity on the staff of that 


259 
magazine in connection with elec- 
trical problems which may be 
presented. Considering the high 


standing of the publication, which 
circulates among the leading archi- 
tects of the country, it is evident that 
the Society will be brought into 
direct contact with this very de- 
sirable class. A splendid opportunity 
will thus be afforded for co-operation 
in the spread of the “Electrical 
Home” idea to the end that the char- 
acter of electrical installations may 
be kept abreast of the advances the 
industry is making. 


Dead-Black Paint for Metal 
Finishing 
By O. W. RAPP 

There can be obtained from au- 
tomobile supply houses a paint, made 
for touching up and refinishing the 
machines, which can be used for 
painting iron and brass electrical 
fittings. However, when purchased 
through an auto dealer this material 
is relatively expensive, but by follow- 
ing the directions given below a dead- 
black paint, which is both reason- 
ably permanent and low priced, can 





be made. The ingredients are: 
Gilsonite, fuse@.o..cccicccccs 2 Ib. 
DED DING eis cies cacs ce duses 9 oz. 
Boiled linseed oil............ 6 oz. 


When applied to metal the paint 
gives a finish that resembles hard 
rubber. In compounding the paint: 
(1) Melt the gilsonite with a slow, 
even heat. (2) Pour the lamp black 
into the melted gilsonite and stir. 
(3) Now add the linseed oil and stir 
until the composition is even. In 
using the paint thin it down to a 
workable consistency with benzine 
as the composition is too heavy for 
application without dilution. 





Floodlighting to Chase Away 
Blackbirds! 


By H. L. BODAMER 


Not long ago, the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company’s engineering de- 
partment at Chicago received the 
following letter from a man living 
in Baltimore: “I live in the suburbs 
and would like a spot or floodlight 
which I could throw at various 
points within 100 ft. of the house 
and into the tops of surrounding 
trees, where during certain weeks of 
the year, blackbirds roost in annoy- 
ing numbers.” The X-Ray engineers 
told him X-Ray No. 51-E projector 
would chase ’em. 
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Making a Trip to the Fixture 
Market Pay for Itself 


Lighting Sales Methods 

















| Items of Experience 
in the 
Installation of Lighting Systems | 
and Some Good Advice in 
Lighting Practice 




















Wm. Shakespeare 
The Great Poet and Dramatist 
Has Said 


“Be not the first to drop the old, 
nor yet the last to take the new,” 
and as conservative business men of 
Princeton, the firm of Field & Davis 
are advocates of this advice of the 
famous poet, 

Whatever in our line of material or 
work is good, we stand back of and 
approve; whatever needs improve- 
ment, we seek the remedy. 

As members of the _ Lighting 
Fixture Dealers’ Society of America, 
we are kept informed of the best 
methods of Commercial and Home 
Lighting and the best units and fix- 
tures to use in obtaining results. A 
great convention of manufacturers 
of fixtures and glassware, and fixture 
dealers has just recently been held 
at Buffalo, to which our firm sent 
its representatives. Everything of 
the best in fixtures, in glassware, 
globes and shades and in educational 
demonstrations were here available 
to the members, and we believe that 
we have gained ideas in lighting and 
fixtures that will be of advantage to 
those desirous of better lighting 
without greater cost. 

Our firm stands for one price for 
all,. with no favoritism, and _ that 
price based on the local conditions 
and with a desire to make only a 
just and fair return on our invest- 
ment and labor. Quality and Service 
we believe should come first. We will 
not cheapen a job of wiring at the 
expense of material or of safety, nor 
will we handle or sell an inferior 
grade of fixtures which we cannot 
stand back of with our guarantee. 
As in these, so with all our appli- 
ances we put quality and _ service 
into the sale. In accordance with 
the spirit of the times we have, 
wherever possible, lowered our prices 
to the prevailing needs. All we need 
and all you need is co-operation, and 
hard times and shortage of money 
will soon be forgotten. Spring-time 
is coming. Let us resume business in 
the old familiar way. 


FIELD & DAVIS 


American House Block, Princeton, Il. 











When Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Davis, 
representing the firm of Field & Davis, elec- 
trical contractor-dealers at Princeton, IIl., 
returned from the recent Fixture Market 
at Buffalo, they determined to make their 
trip pay for itself—in good measure. The 
advertisement shown above began the good 
work. Now, how many dealers who went 
to Buffalo did the same thing?—Hands up. 
Good! Let everybody do it next year. 





A Plan to Sell Better Church 
Lighting 

Those headaches following 
church sermons are probably as 
often due to poor lighting as to the 
dullness of the sermon, yet the 
average congregation needs con- 
siderable prodding before it will 


demand the right remedv. John 
Sell of the Sell-Atkins Mercantile 


Company, Pittsburg, Kan., wanted 
to sell better lighting to the 
churches in his town, and as part 
of his educational campaign he re- 
cently designed a special church 
lighting window display which at- 
tracted much attention. He had a 
piece of wall board painted to show 
a corner view of the Christian 
Church of Pittsburgh. This was set 
up in the window with lamps placed 
behind to shed a cheerful radiance 
through the windows. The display 
was large and imposing enough to 
arouse general interest, and soon 
had many members of each congre- 
gation talking about “new lights for 
the church.” 





Start a Commercial Lighting 
Service to Keep Your 
Customers’ Fixtures 


Up to Standard 


Every lighting fixture dealer knows 
that there are scores of his lighting 
installations in town to which he 
could not point with pride, for the 
simple reason that lack of care and 
regular cleaning have left the fix- 
tures in a sorry state with regard 








The illumination service man at work. It’s 
a delicate problem to tell one’s lighting 
fixture customers that they aren’t washing 
their fixtures often enough, but the Living- 
ston-Yonge Company does it with a foot- 
candle meter. And it does it so tactfully, 
too, that its customers are glad to contract 
for monthly inspection service. 





to both appearance and efficiency. 

Probably the best way for the 
dealer to handle this situation is to 
establish a “commercial lighting 
service,” on the plan of that of the 
Livingston-Yonge Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. This company offers a 
regular monthly lighting inspection 
service to its lighting fixture cus- 
tomers, and it has been contracted 
for by every business house—from 
drug store to factory—to which it 
has been offered. 

The first step in arranging for the 
service is to get permission to come 
and show that the customer is not 
getting nearly enough light for the 
current consumed and to show how 
this can be corrected. Permission, 
of course, is usually granted and the 
first foot-candle reading taken. Next 
day a man is sent around to wash 
and thoroughly clean all the fixtures. 
The results from this alone impress 
the manager, and the foot-candle 
meter also records the improvement. 
Then the manager is told a few facts 
about the life of a lamp and asked if 
some new lamps might be tried out 
in the fixtures. With the new lamps 


COMMEROIAL LIGHTING SERVICE CARD NO.1 





Name Southland Drug Coe Address 
O-Lamps Washed 


Jackconville, Fla. 





X-New Lamps B-Lempes Broken 





Phones LIVINGSTON-YORGE CO. 16-18-20 





Record cards like this are kept of the 
monthly lighting inspections in each busi- 
— house, notations being made for every 
amp. 





in; the foot-candle meter at last 
shows the proper reading, and, need- 
less to say, the manager not only in- 
sists on keeping the lamps but also 
on keeping the service too. 

This lighting service means merely 
that the dealer engages to keep the 
customer’s lighting units in proper 
condition by monthly inspections, 
cleanings and recommendations, A 
small fee is charged for the service, 
besides which it has greatly in- 
creased the sale of lamps, and—most 
important of all—now enables the 
dealer to point to ail of these instal- 
lations with pride as his own. 
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Interesting the Customer 
in a Catalog 


There seems to be two ways to put 
a catalog into the hands of a cus- 
tomer. One of them is wrong. Let’s 
talk about the other one. 

It may be a catalog of vacuum 
cleaners, or washing machines, or 
lighting fixtures. But in any case 
it has one job: to tell the reader 
enough pertinent things about the 
goods it describes to arouse in him 
the desire to possess those goods. 
And in order to do that job the cata- 
log must be read. 


Making the Customer 
Want to Read 


Obviously the right way to put the 
catalog into the customer’s hands is 
the way that will make him read it; 
and this is the way it was done in an 
attractive little suburban electric 
shop the other day: 

The customer had bought two 
round, frosted, 16-watt bulbs. 


“For the dining room?” inquired 
the salesman, wrapping them up. 

“No, living room,” corrected the 
customer. “We put them in the 
middle chandelier. We wish we 
could afford some side-wall fixtures, 
but these round bulbs have improved 
the room a great deal.” 

“Wall fixtures may not be as ex- 
pensive as you think,” suggested the 
man on the cash register side of the 
counter. ‘We have a rather com- 
plete line that I’ll show you, lighted.” 


When the Catalog 
Is Asked For 


After the demonstration the cus- 
tomer asked for a catalog. The sales- 
man produced one, and opened it at a 
page on wall fixtures. 

“Here,” he explained, “is the one 
you turned on with that radium 
switch.” 

“Yes,” agreed the customer. 

The salesman flipped the pages 
with a skill bred of familiarity with 
the literature. 

“Now here,” he pointed out, “is 


the kind of chandelier you have at 
home. See how well these wall fix- 
tures harmonize with it! Tl put a 
‘couple of cards in the catalog to 
mark these pages for you.” And 
only then did the salesman place the 
book in the customer’s hands. 

She left the store with an eager 
look that meant a thorough reading 
of that catalog the minute she 
reached home, and it was a safe bet 
that fixtures were the central topic 
of the evening at the family dinner. 
That catalog did its job. 


An Interesting Booklet— 
Not a Price List 


Why? Because the customer had 
been tactfully introduced to at least 
two points of interest within its 
pages. Instead of a manufacturer’s 
booklet of cuts and prices it had 
become “the page with the light I 
turned on with the radium switch,” 
“the page with the picture of our 
chandelier,” and lots of other inter- 
esting pages. That’s the right way 
to hand out a catalog. 
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If wall outlet boxes have §-in. fixture 
studs, the end of each stud must be at 
least §-in. back of finished wall. The 
patented receptacle can then be installed 
when available. 











Making Provision for Future “ Removable Fixture” Outlets in 


Present Wiring Jobs 


“Elexits,” one of the electric-fix- 
ture outlets developed as a result of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING’S sug- 
gestion to “Hang a Fixture Like a 
Picture,” are now in the process of 
manufacture by some eleven co-oper- 
ating manufacturers, although the 
new outlets will not be ready for dis- 
tribution until late in December. 
These devices have been standardized 
for interchangeable use with plugs 
and receptacles of the various co- 
operating manufacturers, and it is 
possible, the Electric Outlet Company 
explains, to write these devices into 
the specifications of buildings now 
being planned. No special fittings 
are required, and it is not necessary 
to disturb the usual provisions for 
attaching lighting fixtures. How in- 
stallation of ceiling and wall boxes 
may be made to provide for the later 
use of these new devices when they 
become available, is shown in the 
illustrations. 
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af Hat Box 
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Wall outlet boxes and box covers are 
often tapped for two No. 8-32 screws, 
spaced 23-in. apart, center to center, and 
arranged diagonally. Receptacles of the 
“Blexit” type may be installed by using 
these screw holes. 


plate. 
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If the g-in. fixture stud is at least 1-in. 
above finished ceiling level, the special 
receptacles may be installed flush as 
illustrated above. 
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If wall outlet box covers are tapped for 
two No. 8-32 screws, spaced 32%-in. 
apart, and arranged vertically, the new 
type receptacles may be installed by 
using these screw holes. Receptacles 
may be finished with a narrow oval 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 
Issued from Aug. 23, 1921, to Sept. 27. 1921, Inclusive 


Compiled by NoRMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents 
pertaining to lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office, from Aug. 23, 1921, to Sept. 
27, 1921, inclusive. 


58,719. Shade for Lighting Fixtures. Thure 
Dahl, New York, N. Y., assignor to Lightolier 
Company. Filed Dec. 30, 1920. Issued Aug. 
30, 192 Term of patent seven years. 


58,720-22. Brackets and Candle Cup for Light- 
ing Fixtures. Thure Dahl, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Lightolier Company. Filed Dec. 30, 
1920. Issued Aug. 30, 1921. Term of patent 
three and one-half years. 

58,736-42. Electric Chandeliers and Ceiling Fix- 
tures. Frederick A. Frerichs, Phila., Pa., as- 
signor to Horn & Brannen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Phila., Pa. Filed Jan. 22, 1921. Issued 
Aug. 30, 1921. Term of patent three and one- 


half years. 

58,757. Sewer’s Electric Light Stand. Sid- 
ney M. Israel, Richmond Hill, N. Y. Filed Dec. 
30, 1920. Issued Aug. 30, 1921. Term of 
patent three and one-half years. 

58,838. Pendant Switch. Louis J. Streun, 


Newark, N. J., assignor to Beaver Machine & 
Tool Company, Newark, N. J. Filed Mar. 21, 
1921. Issued Aug. 30, 1921. Term of patent 
seven years. 





58,883 


58,864-45. Boudoir Lamp or the Like. Joseph 
S. Apfel, New York, Y. Filed Jan. 


1921. Issued Sept. 6, 1921. Term of pat- 


ent seven years. 

58,88¥, Lamp Globe. Charles A. Campbell, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Apr. 3, 1920. Issued 
Sept. 6, 1921. Term of patent seven years. 

58,882-92. Back Plate of Wall Backet, Bracket 
Arms, Wall Plates, for Lighting #1xuures, and 
Lighting Fixture Units. Harry Cohn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., assignor to Hygrade Lighting Fixture 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. Field Jan. 13, 
1ly21. Issued Sept. 6, 1921. Term of patent 
seven years. 

58,894-G. Contact Device for Portable Electric 
Lights. John T. Drufva, Long Meadow, Mass., 
assignor to Henry Hyman & Company, Inc., New 


ork. Filed Jan. 14, 1920. Issued Sept. 
6, 1921. Term of patent fourteen years. 
58,923. Reflector. James S. Massey. Tol- 
edo, Ohio. Filed April 18, 1921. 


Term of 
patent seven years. Igsued Sept. 6. 1921. 
Term of patent seven years. 

58,931-6. Chandelier. Isidor Newland, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Eclipse Light Company, 
Filed Dec. 24, Issued Sept. 6, 1921. 
Term of patent three and one-half years. 

58,947. Rosette for Lighting Fixtures. John 
William Schulze, Providence, R. I.. assignor to 
Alfred Vester Sons, Inec., Providence, R. I. Filed 


58,721 








Jan. 17, 1921. Issued Sept. 6, 1921. 
patent seven years. 

58,985. Wall Plate and Urn for Lighting Fix- 
tures. Harry C. Adam, St. Louis. Mo. Filed 
Jan. 14, 1921. Issued Sept. 13, 1921. Term of 
patent fourteen years. 


Term of 


Mechanical Patents 


1,388,645. Electric Lamp Socket. vavid 
Hjorth, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to the Gen- 
eral Machine & Manufacturing Company, Bridge- 
Lei Filed March 27, 1919. Issued Aug. 23, 

1,389,013. Mounting Lamp Shades. 
Robert Schwartz, New York, N. Y. Fuea wov. 
24, 1920. Issued Aug. 30, 1921. 

1,389,112. Incandescent Lamp Lock. Sam- 
uel L. Adelson, New York, N. Y. Filed March 
25, 1920. Issued Aug. 30, 1921. 

1,389,740. Socket for Tubular Lamps. 


Samuel 


Mare 


Chalier, Paris, France. Filed July 10, 1914. 
Issued Sept. 6, 1921. 

1,389,831. Electric Light Chandelier. Sidney 
M. Israel, Richmond Hill, N. Y. Filed Aug. 4, 


1920. Issued Sept. 6, 1921. 
1,390,070. Lamp. Gustave E. Villaret, New 


ie Y. Filed Dec. 11, 1920. Issued Sept. 
’ 1,391,868. Locking Device for Incandescent 


Lamps. Leon M. Topoosian, Springfield, Mass. 
Filed Aug. 9, 1919. Issued Sept. 27, 1921. 
1,391,904. Cluster . Socket. Thomas. 
O’Donnell, Ironwood. Mich. iled Nov, 12, 1919. 
Issued Sept. 27, 1921. 
1,392,091. Electric Fitting. 
Thomas, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to the 
Bryant Electric Company, Bridgeport. Conn. 
Filed Dec. 4, 1918. Issued Sept. 27, 1921. 


George B. 

















58,923 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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Let S.E. D. Colored Cut-Outs 
Put Christmas Into 
Your Window 


A window display set of colored 
cut-outs that radiates the Christmas 
spirit and is packed full of buying 
suggestions for the electrical Christ- 
mas gift is the most elaborate part 
of the comprehensive Christmas sales 
helps offered members and non-mem- 
bers by the Society for Electrical De- 


Sales 








| Show Window, Counter, 
Mail Advertising and 
Specialty Aids 
Which Manufacturers Offer to 
Help You Get More Trade 




















Another attractive sales help which 
the dealer may use as part of his 
Christmas store decoration is the set 
of nine display cards, in colors. The 
large card reads, “Electrical Gifts 
Serve Best—Therefore Are Most Ap- 
preciated,” while each of the smaller 
cards draws attention to one par- 











Say 
Merry Xmas 
Flectrically 


Santa Claus is the presiding genius over 
this window, which shows how attractively 








“Thrift 
ix Common BS 
Sense 72 


Applied 


Sa 
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NY 
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the S.E.D. cardboard Christmas cut-outs 


can be arranged. 





velopment, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

These cut-outs, one of which is a 
jolly Santa Claus, are in bright red, 
blue, yellow, green and white. The 
set consists of five pieces mounted on 
heavy cardboard, each with an easel 
back so that it will stand erect. The 
side pieces read “Select Beautiful, 
Practical and Lasting Gifts,” and 
“Thrift is Common Sense Applied to 
Spending,” together with the slogan, 
“Say Merry Christmas Electrically.” 


ticular electrical gift, suggesting ap- 
pliances which clean, heat, wash, etc. 

In addition, the society is provid- 
ing an exceptionally attractive folder 
which, besides presenting a digni- 
fied invitation to visit the dealer’s 
store, suggests suitable electrical 
gifts for each member of the family. 





The Aladdin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., has just issued 
Catalog No. 10, describing its newest 
table lamps, boudoir and desk lamps. 


Helps for the Dealer 





Meeting the Housewife’s 
Views on Electric 
Dishwashers 


As rapidly as women are familiar- 
izing themselves with the electrie 
dishwasher and expressing their 
views on it, so are the dishwashers 
coming constantly closer to the 
housewife’s ideas and expressed re- 
quirements. — 

So with the new “Cave” dish- 
washer. An interesting little folder 
entitled “Put Your Drudgery in a 
Cave,” issued by the Household 
Engineering Works, 53 Wilbraham 
Road, Springfield, Mass., points out 
the things women are beginning to 
demand in their dishwashers and 
how the “Cave” has taken care of 
them. 

In washing dishes, for example, 
particles of food usually accumulate 
in the water until the water is 
changed. To prevent these being 
thrown back on the dishes in the 
“Cave,” the water is constantly being 
strained, only clear water being 
thrown up on the dishes. Filling 
and emptying the dishwasher, an- 
other bugaboo, is taken care of by a 
faucet arrangement which does not 
interfere with the ordinary use of 
the faucet, and by a drain pump 
which empties the used water into 
the sink at a pressure on the button. 
Again, though the lid forms a flat 
table top, it is divided into a large 
and a small section, so that the small 
section may be left open, if desired, 
for ventilation. 

The folder gives, besides, some in- 
teresting figures which the dish- 
washer salesman may well memorize, 
namely, that dishes must be washed 
twenty-one times a week and 1,092 
times a year, and that the electric 
dishwasher will give the housewife 
about 400 more hours of freedom a 
year! 





Merchandising Fuses 


“By the Box” 


The Bussmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has developed a 
novel idea for the merchandising of 
plug fuses to the general public, plan- 
ned along the lines of other across the 
counter items, with the aid of counter 
placards, handy cartons, etc. 
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=] to tell if the circuit 
is overloaded; the 
right size of fuse 
to use, how to put 
it in, ete. 


anal 


Easel Counter 
Display 


“We have also 
designed a_ hand- 
some easel counter 
stand which car- 
ries the injunction: 
‘Buy a Box of Buss 
Fuses,’ ete., the 
self-selling carton 
and two of the 
actual clear - win- 
dow plug fuses 
which are packed 

















“We are telling 
the story to elec- 





trical dealers and 


This easel counter-stand, newspaper electro and leaflets are fur- jobbers through the 


nished the dealer, with each standard package of Buss plug fuses. 
There are 20 cartons or 200 plug fuses in a standard package. 


electrical publica- 
tions and are tying 
in with these pub- 





“A very careful investigation which 
we have made,” explains a represent- 
ative of the company, “shows us that 
of the millions of homes wired for elec- 
tricity very few have on hand a re- 
serve supply of plug fuses. 

“The growing use of cord-connected 
appliances is causing the blowing of 
fuses with increasing frequency, and 
service calls on contractors, dealers and 
central stations have become so numer- 
ous that unless there is a high charge 
made for fuse replacement this servic- 
ing is imposing a rather heavy burden 
of loss upon the above elements in the 
industry. 


Put Responsibility Up to Consumer 
—But Help Him, Too 


“Up to this time there has been no 
means available for putting the re- 
sponsibility for replacement of fuses 
directly up to the consumer. There 
has been no incentive to the dealer to 
encourage a quantity sale of plug fuses. 
There has been no inspiration to the 
consumer to buy plug fuses except in 
small quantities. There has been no 
attempt made to educate the consumer 
with regard to the proper use of plug 
fuses. And, most important, it has 
been extremely difficult for the con- 
sumer to locate the blown fuse, anyway. 

“Attacking the last-mentioned phase 
of the situation first, we have developed 
a clear-window plug "fuse. The windows 
of plug fuses have been a joke. Go 
into the panel box when you get home 
and see how many plugs you have with 
a mica window clear enough to let you 
see into the interior. The Buss plug 
fuse not only has a clear window but 
it has a beautiful white interior against 
which the fuse strip shows in strong 
contrast. Each and every plug fuse is 
guaranteed to have this clear window 
and will be replaced at our expense if 
it hasn’t. 

“Then we have put up ten of these 
clear-window plug fuses in a hand- 
some, conveniently-sized carton. On the 
earton w have printed simple but com- 
plete instructions covering what a fuse 
is; why it is put in a circuit; what 
causes a fuse to blow; why it "should 
not be tampered with, and why neither 
a fuse of the wrong size nor a tem- 
porary substitute should be used; how 


lications with a 
vivid, colorful series of direct mailing 
pieces. 

“The dealers, distributors, jobbers and 
central stations to whom the merchan- 
dising plan has been presented have 
registered an enthusiasm beyond even 
our own most sanguine expectations.” 

Incidentally, a box of fuses makes a 
useful little Christmas gift for the man 
of the house. 


Eleven Uses for the 
Radiant Heater 


Where can the electric radiant 
heater best be used? A few of its 
applications are pictured with pen 
and ink drawings in a new folder 
issued by the Majestic Electric Devel- 
opment Company, San Francisco, as 
follows: drying hair, at baby’s bath, 
for the old folks, warming the room 
before getting out of bed, dinner, 
drying wet shoes, in the bathroom, 
warming the kiddies at play, and in 
the office. The folder is headed, 
“Open This and See a Quick Seller 
Arise.” 





The Moe-Bridges Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has issued an abridged catalog 
for the jobber, dealer and especially 
for those promoting farm lighting sys- 
tems. The catalog is in handy pocket 
edition and features especial sets of 
fixtures to equip the home completely. 


The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Company, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is supplying dealers with a folder cov- 
ering its electric sewing machines. 
“Harnessing Electricity to Your Needle” 
is the title introducing interesting il- 
lustrations and text. 





Birthdays and Anniversaries Come All the Year Round — 
Why Not Electrical Gifts, Too? 





When you sell an electrical appliance this 
month that’s going to be some one’s Christ- 
mas gift, and when you sell another and 
still another, until the thought takes root 
that there may be something in this “elec- 
trical gift shop” idea after all, this other 
thought may well occur to you: Birthdays 
come all the year round, and these very 
people who are buying Christmas gifts now 
will be buying other gifts in a week or 
month from now! Gift buying, in other 





words, is an all-year-round source of sales, 
and it’s the dealer who deliberately plans 
to get these sales who will win. Recently 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., held a gift window contest for their 
dealers, and even they were amazed at the 
variety of attractive effects that could be 
had in such windows. The illustration 
shows the Sterling Electric Company’s prize- 
winning display—note that only appliances 
having a gift appeal were exhibited. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which : 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market j 


Including Many New Appliances Suitable for Electrical Christmas Gifts 

















How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 
1917, number ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING has been furnishing its readers 
with the selective new-merchandise 
catalog service continued on these 
pages. By tearing out those items 
which affect your business and past- 
ing them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put 
information on what is made and who 
makes it right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 


on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 


Electric Home Game 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


An “electric home game” for children 
is being manufactured and sold by 
William W. Ayre, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The game, which involves 
reproduction of thirty-two types of elec- 
tric appliances and their application in 
miniature home plans, is printed in 
three colors on a heavy cardboard base. 

A spinner is included, equipped with 
metal arrow. The dimensions are: 
Width, 13 in.; length, over all, 21 in. 
(game base, 15 in.). The upper part of 
the game containing reproductions of 
appliances and spinner is detached from 
game proper by _ recipient. Playing 
pieces and spinner are die-cut, but held 
by small, uncut ends. The game has 
distinct advantages, the manufacturer 
aint points out, in that it not only brings the 
i prom a Pe purpose of each of the appliances to the 
Sate | lanky: Perens: attention of the children but presents 
A es Saag | — aaa the advantages of electric home equip- 
= [=| ae ment to their parents. 


ELECTRIC HOME GAME 





















A Modern Game for Young Folks 
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: thermostat for controlling the current, a 
Warming Pad -_ a Ta oes —_ i 
: bad medium and low heat. e pad is made a 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 of soft wool, gray in color, a white 4 
A warming pad offered by the Tucker washable cover also being provided. It 
Manufacturing Company, 1372 West measures 12 x 15 in. A Cutler-Hammer 
Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio, has a 3-heat switch is supplied. 








Night Light and Perfume 
Burner 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A line of ornamental perfume burners 
which may at the same time be used as 
night lights is being offered in four dif- 
ferent designs by the Weidlich Bros.’ 
Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. In these burners, the wire is 
drawn through the cover, and on the in- 
side of the cover, which may be lifted 
off, is the miniature lamp bulb within 
the glass container holding the water 
and perfume. The burners are from 8 
to 11 in. high, are finished in old silver, 
French gold, or statuary bronze, and are 
supplied with the lamp bulb and a sam- 
ple bottle of perfume, ready for use. 












































Toy Electric Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The little mother of a family of dolls 
has almost as much need of a labor- 
saving clothes washer as her own mother 
—and so a toy washing machine driven 
by a real motor and functioning in ex- 
actly the same way as the large machine 
is being offered by the Jefferson Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, 426 South 
Green Street, Chicago. 

“Jiffy-Jeff” toy washing machines are 
constructed entirely of galvanized iron 
and zine. Each has a revolving perfo- 
rated cylinder. The motor operates on 
alternating-current lighting circuits, and 
ro no commutator or brushes to wear 
out. 

Primarily, these little washers are 
toys, but they can also be used for wash- 





This section ‘“‘New Merchandise to Sell’ 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
' the editors solely in the interests of 

readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 


To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall ing any small articles, such as collars, 
appear in this section, and readers may handkerchiefs, laces, etc. The dimen- 
I~ sage _— the independent character of sions are 12 x 93 x 7 in. 

s service. 
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Small Electric Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 


; An electric iron weighing 14 lb. and 
3 designed for light pressing, such as laces, 
7 lingerie, ribbons, etc., is being manufac- 
tured and marketed by the International 
Electric Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Both 
the shell or body and the sole plate are 
finished in nickel, A standard separable 
plug and 6 ft. of olive green asbestos 
heater cord with pull plug for connecting 
to the iron are provided. The design em- 
bodies an extension sole plate or flange 
useful for pressing plaits or tucks. These 
irons are packed in individual paper car- 
tons and where desired asbestos pads will 
be furnished at extra charge. Compact 
leather cases, with snap fastener, purple 
velvet lined, with removable asbestos pad 
for bottom of case and nickel plated metal 
stands, will also be furnished at an extra 
charge. 





Pottery Perfume Burner 

From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 

Perfume burners in novelty vase and 
jug shapes, and of brightly colored dec- 
orated pottery, are being offered as 
another stimulus to the fad for incense- 
burning, by the Glaenzer Trading Cor- 
poration, 33 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City. The burner is fully 
equipped with plug and cord, and the 
electric bulb supplies the heat for evap- 
orating the perfume. The cover of the 
burner is perforated, to allow the per- 
fume to escape. 




















i cording to the manufacturer, the 
Electric Water Heater maximum current consumption is 16 
An electric heater for use with water amp. when connected with 110-volt lines, 


Electrically Lighted Desk Set 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 192 tanks of 30-gal. capacity or less, and alternating or direct current. A three- 
pon a: See, BORE applicable to radiators, is being pro- heat switch is provided with the device, 
A desk set dainty enough for the duced by the Duralectric Corporation, which can be inspected or repaired by 


boudoir writing table, and having a Highland Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ac- 
shaded electric lamp as a decorative and 

integral part of it, is one of a line of 
many electrical novelties suited for the 
i electrical dealer’s Christmas gift tables, 
brought out by Gudeman & Company, 30 
Irving Place, New York City. 


the removal of two base screws. 











Chinese Lantern 

From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 

: Chinese lanterns like those offered by 

wa ‘ : the Sincere Trading Company, an Ori- 

ental house at 16 East Thirtieth Street, 

Pont oo iz y New York City, are easily hung on a 

ne z F is i hr fixture and so made adaptable 

: : o electricity. is hexagonal model has 

a a teakwood frame, tinted glass panels, 

J and typically Oriental glass bead decora- 
The set is substantially made, its 
various parts—compartments, blotter 
holder, lamp, and inkwells—being cov- 
ered with harmonizing cretonnes, bro- 

cades, or silks and trimmed with gold . 


tions. 
lace. The set is ready for plugging into 
any convenient outlet. 
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Bell and Buzzer 

From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 

The Klein Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, 437 Wyoming Avenue Buffalo, 
N. Y., is offering a bell and buzzer com- 
bined in one unit. By placing two 
push buttons at separate _ stations, 
either the bell or buzzer may be rung 
as desired. This does away with one 
distinct apparatus and separate wiring 
job. 


Reversible Toaster Stove 

From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 

With the new toaster stove brought 
out by the Ess & Ess Distributing Com- 
pany, 160 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
the user can not only toast two pieces 
of bread at once, but also toast them 
without danger of burning fingers, for 
the frame holding the toast can be re- 
versed and the toast dropped out onto 
a plate. Also, the toaster part may be 
— entirely and the device used as 
a grill. 








Toy Electric Range 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 
A miniature toy range that actually 
cooks and bakes, with one burner in the 
yore ie oven and two burners on the cooking 
— top, and with a rating for all three 
, i burners of 500 watts, is being made by 
the H. G. A cae Ie ggg ge egy le ee 
. pany, Hamilton, Ohio. It has a splasher 
Hand Vacuum Cleaner for Bil- back and shelf, and even the cooking 
liard Tables and Upholstery utensils. It is 12 in. high, 14 in. wide. 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A small hand cleaner, the “O. K.” 
vacuum brush, weighing less than 3 lb. 
and designed especially for cleaning bil- 
liard tables, has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the O. K. Machine Company, 
Fairfield Avenue and Poplar Street, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. It has a motor-driven 
brush, and the dust bag is in the handle. 
which is self-cleaning simply by remov- 
ing the aluminum cap and blowing out 
the dust with the motor. This little 
cleaner may also be used on upholstered 
furniture, pillows, mattresses, draperies, 
clothing, pool tables, automobiles, felt 
and plush-lined showcases, in barber 
shops, ete. It operates on 110-volt alter- 
nating or direct current. 
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The Story of Bill Goodwin’s Life 
(Continued from page 251) 





money in this and that electric shop, 
he backed this and that contractor. 
He acquired an interest in a number 
of different manufacturing concerns 
and bought stock in some central- 
station properties in different sec- 
tions, operating under varying con- 
ditions. And where he put his money, 
he directed his attention and he 
studied that business. And naturally 
he found that manufacturers and 
jobbers and contractors and dealers 
and central stations were not co- 
operating. One of his interests had 
no sympathy or understanding of 
the other. He saw that it was waste- 
ful. He knew that it was economi- 
cally wrong. 

And so being Bill Goodwin he set 
to work to preach the gospel of co- 
operation and to work out a plan for 
the practical co-ordination of the op- 
posing interests of the electrical in- 
dustry. He preached this gospel so 
well, he made it so practical in appli- 
cation, and his thinking and his talk- 
ing and his working were so clear, so 
honest and so appealing that the men 
he talked to and worked for and with 
saw and believed and just naturally 
co-operated. They believed in Bill. 
His personality, his common sense, 
his clear thinking, his straight talk 
and his ability to fight for an idea 
until he won the other man’s con- 
viction and put it over, prevailed in 
California just as it has influenced 
the industry across the country wher- 
ever his message has been carried 
and his idea has been firmly planted. 


“He Thinks More Clearly and More 
Deeply than Most Men” 


For Bill is by nature a prophet, an 
evangelist. If his interest had turned 
to religion instead of economics, he 
would have fired the world with his 
appeal. But he was built for 
straight-talking, hard-hitting busi- 
ness and this is no less a worthy 
work for a practical idealist in the 
ranks of the electrical industry. The 
proof is to be seen already in the 
good results that have already come. 
I don’t know how he does it. I don’t 
know why he has the power to win 
men’s confidence to such an uncom- 
mon degree. 

I do know that he thinks more 
clearly and more deeply than most 
men, that he has the ability to shake 
free of old ways of doing things and 
look right and wrong, moral or eco- 
nomic, square in the face and see the 


need for different ways of doing 
things. 

I know that he has a remarkable 
breadth of view and depth of vision. 

But he is free of the frenzy of the 
reformer. He is not the impractical 
type of idealist. He thinks not only 
of principles. He keeps his feet 
down on the ground, it seems to me, 
and knows the worth of details and 
the plans he makes are built of facts. 

He is a worker as well as a thinker 
—not an office man but a go-and-get- 
the-job-done man, and whether it 
means the hiring of one loft after 
another in a contest with a fire, or 
the working nights and studying 
days through seven years’ pursuit 
of education, it makes no difference. 
That’s the kind of a man Bill Good- 
win is and the reason why people be- 
lieve in him. 

When you look at him, the big, 
two-fisted size of him, the open, hon- 
est, earnest face of him, and when 
you hear him talking from the plat- 
form to a body of electrical men with 
his remarkable grasp of fundamen- 


tals of things as they are, the clear, 
straight-thinking presentation of his 
message and the fervor of his belief 
in what he says, and when you see 
him in an argument—keen as a brier 
and positive as a sledge—and see 
how right he is and how he wins 
men, then only do you get a real idea 
of what kind of a man he is. 

Then link it with the story of the 
life he has led and you begin to un- 
derstand a bit how Bill has done 
what he has done and why, and to 
believe that he is destined to go on 
for years serving and helping the 
electrical industry in his own way. 
For that is just exactly what Good- 
win is doing. 

He is not working for money, for 
he has all the money that he wants 
laid by right now. He is not work- 
ing for himself. He is heading the 
Society of Electrical Development 
today for just one reason. He be- 
lieves that with this organization he 
can accomplish more quickly his aim, 
which is to help build up a better 
economic balance in the industry. 





How We Merchandise Radio 


(Continued from page 247) 





they appear, or a letter’ thanking 
them for their business, for these are 
the fellows who come back. 

If possible, an attractively-dressed 
radio window should be kept before 
the public constantly. If the space 
cannot be spared continually, then at 
least put one in every few weeks. It 
will be found that many people who 
previously were unaware that radio 
apparatus is carried, will come in and 
buy. The window attracts them. 

A complete set of receiving instru- 
ments set up and connected to a 





: 











To make a radio window interesting, display 
new devices prominently and use a loud 
speaker to convey signals to the street.. 


loud-speaker in a window, is attrac- 
tive and draws a crowd. The loud- 
speaker may be connected by con- 
cealed wires to a set in the back of 
the store, which is receiving mes- 
sages and thus convey the signals te 
the street. The onlookers’ will 
naturally think the instruments in 
the window are doing the receiving. 
Always keep any new devices which 
may come out, to the front. The 
radio amateur is always on the look- 
out for something new. 

Constantly bear in mind that this 
same amateur is generally a liberal 
spender and can easily be sold on an 
idea. Make strong use of the power 
of suggestion. A man may come im 
to get a mineral for his detector. By 
showing him a neat little control 
panel, he may go out with a $15 or 
$20 audion outfit instead of the 25- 
cent crystal. 

In conclusion, we find that, once 
established, we have a very profitable 
little business from the radio depart- 
ment. The overhead is slight, due to 
the small space required, and also to 
the fact that, once the merchandise 
is sold there is little or no comeback. 
We increase our other business by 
means of the radio department and 
it helps to keep people coming to our 
stores during the “dull” season. 
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Massachusetts Contractor- 
Dealers Guests of Boston 
Edison 


A significant event in Massachusetts 


merchandising circles was 
“pulled off” on Sept. 27 at the General 
Service Buildings of the Edison Elec- 
trical Illuminating Company of Boston, 
in the form of an afternoon of outdoor 
and indoor sports, followed by a ban- 
quet at which the mutual interests of 
the central station and the contractor- 
dealer were emphasized by a galaxy of 
distinguished speakers including James 
R. Strong, president National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractor-Dealers; 
EK. W. Miner, president Contract Pur- 
chase Corporation, New York; J. W. 
Cowles, superintendent of installations, 
Boston Edison company; Samuel Adams 
Chase of the Westinghouse Company; 
and “Bill” Goodwin, Society for Elec- 
trical Development. About 300 at- 
tended, and the occasion was marked 
by good feeling and a spirit of friend- 
ship and interdependence which augured 
well for the achievements of the com- 
ing months. 

Discussing the financing of time- 
payment sales, Mr. Miner took occasion 
to advocate finding business by vigor- 
ously going out and seeking it—a task: 
not hard for the real salesman in elec- 
trical lines. He described the Purchase 
Corporation’s methods at length, point- 
ing out that under this plan, the com- 
pany buys the merchandiser’s ac- 
counts outright, the dealer not being 
required to become the guarantor of the 
account. A charge of 1 per cent per 
month was originally made, covering 
the period the account ran; but this was 
decided to be too high, and now the 
charge is 4 per cent for four months or 
less and 4 per cent per month there- 
after. A basic discount of 10 per cent 
is also made the dealer in addition, 
with another 10 per cent upon payment 
of the account in full. If the customer 
closes the account before maturity, an- 
other 4 per cent is credited the dealer. 
This plan is to cover the purchase of 
accounts dealing with the wiring of 
houses as well as the sale of appliances. 





Dealers’ Society Sends Out 
New Glass Schedules 


_The Lighting Fixture Dealers’ So- 
ciety of America, through its secretary, 
J. L. Wolf, with headquarters in the 
offices of the Cleveland Electrical 
League, Cleveland, Ohio, has put over 
a useful piece of research work for its 
members, and is now distributing from 
the secretary’s office a list of package 
charges on glass, showing a twenty per 
cent reduction from the prices of March 
1st, 1921, corrected up to and including 
October 7th, 1921. The package com- 
rm'ttoe of the Illuminating Glassware 


‘ Guild, through Thomas Howard, chair- 


man, co-operated with the Dealers’ So- 
clety in furnishing the new schedule. 


' “The Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society 


Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of | 


at Play, and in Convention— | 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 

















is here to be of service to the industry,” 

declares Secretary Wolf, “and if you 

have any job that you want done, put it 

up to us and we will try our best to 
oO it.” 





New York Appliance Dealers 


Form Association 


Announcement has been made of the 
organization of the Electrical Ap- 
pliance Distributors’ Association, the 
charter members of which are among 
the large household appliance dealers 
of New York City. The prime purpose 
of the new association is to forward 
the interest of the entire appliance in- 
dustry, to establish a credit clearing 
house, to maintain relations with manu- 
facturers and jobbers, to educate sales- 
men and to see that in contact with 
the public high standards are main- 
tained. It has also been suggested that 
the association hold a household appli- 
ance show as a yearly event. 

A number of ways were suggested 
in which dealers could help manufac- 
turers and jobbers, among which was 
assistance in getting out the proper 
sort of advertising to appeal to the 
public in certain territories. At the 
present time the constitution is so 
worded that manufacturers and jobbers 
may not hold active memberships in 
the association, but a proposal has been 
made that the constitution be amended 
to permit them to hold associate mem- 
berships. 

Officers elected at the first meeting 
were: President, James McClymont, 
Laun-Dry-Ette Sales Company; vice- 


Electrical Men at Work, - 





president, Samuel Kimball, Kimball 
Electric Company; treasurer, J. N. 
Adam, Hoover Suction Sweeper Com- 
pany, and secretary, I. Bailey, Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. 

Meetings of the association will be 
held on the first Wednesday of each 
month. 





E. Newnham, for the past eleven 
years connected with the Robbins & 
Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, in 
the capacity of electrical engineer and 
motor sales manager, has become finan- 
cially interested and actively connected 
with the H-G Manufacturing Company, 
1215 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., manu- 
facturers of fractional horsepower 
motors. Mr. Newnham will be active 
in both production and sales. 


C. C. Kirahan, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Central Electric Company, 
Chicago, is the new president of the 
Southern Electrical Supply Company, 
electrical jobbers, of 557 Whitehall 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Huron Electric Company, Inc., 
of 70 West Huron Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has recently entered the electrical job- 
bing field. The organizers of the com- 
pany are Stephen Eckert, E. A. Haller 
and Edward J. Hanks. 


Charles R. Denis has been appointed 
sales manager of the Columbia Bronze 
Corporation, located at 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Mr. Denis was 
formerly connected with the Delco Com- 
pany and also the Fairbanks, Morse 
Company. The Columbian Bronze Cor- 
poration manufactures the C-Y-C farm- 
lighting plant. 


The Western Association of Electrical 
Inspectors will hold its 1922 conven- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
Jan. 17, 18 and 19. 











if 


ties, 








We have said in the presence of wit- 
nesses that we entertain no desire to swap 
jobs with President Warren G. Harding. 
Yet if we could be sure of getting away 
from things executive long enough to go 
camping with Thomas A. Edison, and his 
charming life partner, not to mention the 


Henry Fords and the John B. Christians, 
we might reconsider the matter. A glance 
at the picture makes us willing to bet 
anything up to a quarter that before sitting 
down, the Wizard of the Electric Industry 
bent an appraising glance on the incandes- 
cent bulb just above him. 
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Convertible Heater and Toaster 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A small table heater that, set up- 
right, is a miniature radiant heater, and 
when turned on its back becomes a 
toaster, is being offered under the name 
“Double-Ray” by L. Plaut & Company, 
432 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. The 600-watt heating element is 
placed in a semi-circular reflector, de- 
signed to distribute the heat over a 
wide area. The device is made of pol- 
ished copper with brass' trimmings, 
ebonized handle and fibre legs. It weighs 
less than 24 lb. 





Bell-Ringing Transformer 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The “TA” transformers made by the 
H. B. Polak Manufacturing Company, 
10 Cook Street, Jersey City, N. J., are 
for operating bells, annunciators, door 
openers, buzzers, etc., from alternating- 
current circuits, 100 to 125 volts, 50 or 
133 cycles. The instrument is said to 
operate four residence bells’ simul- 
taneously with considerable force, is de- 
signed to be fireproof, and, according to 
the manufacturer, can be short-circuited 
indefinitely without impairing its effi- 
ciency. Its parts are imbedded in an 
insulating compound and all are con- 
tained in a compact, black, cast-iron 
case. The rating is 5y5 volts, 12 watts. 








Electric Washer for 
Stationary Tubs 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The “Aurora 1922” washer offered by 
Wallace B. Hart, 6 East Thirty-seventh 
Street, New York City, is a duplex 
vacuum-type machine operating in two 
stationary tubs. While washing in one 
tub it rinses in the adjoining tub, the 
wringer working in either direction from 
one tub to the other. It is not an ob- 
struction to the stationary tub when not 
in use, and is adjustable to different 
sizes of tubs. 

Two pairs of vacuum-type plungers do 
the washing, operated by a motor di- 
rectly connected to the work shaft by a 
clutch which automatically disengages 
at a predetermined overload. The motor 
is mounted on top to prevent damage 
from water, and may be had in 3, 3 or 3 
hp. sizes, varying in capacity from thirty 
to forty-two sheets an hour. The wringer 


is all metal or hard maple frame; the 
housing of the power transmission unit, 
white enameled; motor frame and base, 
black enameled; washing apparatus, 
nickel plated. 


PS 





Automatic Air Compressor 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A new automatic air compressor pump 
compactly mounted on its air tank is 
being offered by the Hobart Brothers 
Company, Troy, Ohio. 

The outfit is designed to maintain a 
constant air pressure at all times; is 
gearless, ball-bearing, automatic; and 
is of ample capacity for service station 
work. Its compactness makes it es- 
pecially adaptable in oil service stations 
where space is limited. A new feature 
of the outfit is the magnetic pressure 
release which enables the motor to start 
without load, saving current and insur- 
ing an instantaneous start. The low- 
speed, ball-bearing, compressor-type mo- 
tor is built directly in the pump, the 
motor shaft being part of the pump 
shaft, making the motor and pump one 
compact unit. 





Disk Stove 


Tilting Kettle 





ta 


Be ~~ ae oe From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 
derneath and therefore not Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
needing a tray to protect the Conn., are offering a tilting kettle of 
table, is being offered by the Colonial design, .equipped with a pair 
Edwin L. Wiegand Company, of supports on either side which rest 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The stove is on the stand, the whole being arranged 
equipped with the ‘“Chromalox so that the kettle may be tipped and 
heating element, and may be water poured without its being lifted 
had either with a feed-through from the stand. The kettle may, of 
switch and two-piece standard course, be removed from the stand with- 
attachment plug, or with a out disconnecting any clasps or other 
separable connector and one- | devices. It is made of copper, nickel 
piece attachment plug. It is or silver plated and silver lined. 








nickel finished. 








Built-Up Christmas Tree Set 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The new eight-light Christmas tree 
lighting outfit put on the market under the 
name “Add-a-Set” by the Peerless Light 
Company, 663 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, makes it possible for the 
dealer to do away with the sixteen, 
twenty-four and thirty-two-light sets, 
and to stock simply the eight-light units, 
which can be built up to any size from 
eight to eighty. Anyone can build up 
the units by merely screwing the plug 
of one set into the socket of another. 
These sets consist of a “Stuart” plug 
and “Peerless” socket, connected to the 
eight composition husks with green silk 
cord. Mazda lamps in red, white, blue, 
green and yellow are included. 




















Rocker-Type Clothes Washer 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


No. 16, the newest “Easiest Way” 
washing machine manufactured by the 
Easiest Way Manufacturing Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has a heavy copper tub 
with slotted bottom, the rocking action 
of which swirls the water through the 
=" in a “double-somersault” mo- 
ion. 

Other features of construction include: 
a wringer roll starting, stopping and re- 
versing lever; a swinging wringer lock- 
ing lever which locks in any position; a 
tub control lever; compression leak-proof 
drain; belt tightener; balancing springs 
for the tub; safety release on wringer; 
4-in. rubber rolls; one-piece frame; 
friction clutch; oilless bearings; and 
large swivel casters. It is equipped 
with a 3-hp. Westinghouse splash-prooft 
motor. 

The machines are made in three de- 
signs, one of the cabinet inclosed type; 
one partly inclosed; and the third open. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. gg 
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Sectional Hotplates 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 
New flexible hotplates which may be 
joined together to make two-burner or 
three-burner units may be had from the 
Sparling Electric Products Company, 2 
Letchworth Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 


this way, the dealer need carry only the 
single unit—if the customer wants a 
two- or three-burner hotplate, he merely 
connects them together. The metal part 
has a heavy coat of nickel plate. The 
unit is guaranteed for one year and is 
controlled by a three-heat switch. It ig 
rated at 660 watts on 110 volts. 





Electric Sewing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


An electric sewing machine of the 
cabinet type, which when not in use 
makes an attractive stand or cabinet, 
is being offered by the Standard Sewing 
Machine Company, Cedar Avenue and 
C. & P. Railway, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
motor operates on alternating or direct 
current of 110 to 125 volts, or other 


voltages if required. Foot control is 
effected by means of qa rheostat with 
pedal attachment. The motor is at- 


tached to a bracket where it can easily 
be oiled or taken off for adjustment. 
The machine is of the rotary type. 
The cabinet is so arranged that the 
front swings over to the side and sup- 
ports the top, which folds up when not 
in use. 





Toy Telephone Set 

From £lectrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 

A telephone toy set which includes two 
receiving and transmitting instruments, 
battery, wire and connectors is being 
marketed by the American Thermo- 
phone Company, 114 Bedford Street, 
Boston, Mass. The device, which has 
been styled by its makers as a “Kid- 


phone,” embodies the thermophone 
principle, having neither magnet nor 
diaphragm. The talking elements are 


small loops of wire inclosed in an air 
chamber. Sound waves, the manu- 
facturer explains, have the effect of 
rapidly heating and cooling the fila- 
ments, causing air in the sound chamber 
to vibrate and reproduce the transmitted 
sound. 





Perfume Burner and 
Night Light 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 

Modeled in fine porcelain is the grace- 
ful little “Ballet Girl’’ perfume burner 
made by the Fulper Pottery Company, 
Flemington, N. J. The little figure is 
poised on a base or container holding 
the perfume, which is evaporated by 
the warmth from the lamp bulb. When 
the lamp is lighted, the translucent por- 
celain glows warmly, in various delicate 
tints of jade, orchid, black, yellow, blue 
or rose. 





Small-size Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A small-size flatiron, easy to slip into 
the traveling bag or suitcase, is being 
offered by the A. G. Lucas Company, 
510 South Sangamon Street, Chicago. 
The heating element is designed to give 
an even distribution of heat, and the 
finish is nickel, buffed and polished to 
mirror smoothness. 





Toy Electric Locomotive 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A toy electric locomotive, 


Ives Manufacturing Corporation, 


modeled 
‘after the latest pattern of electric pas- 
senger engines, is being produced by one 
Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. This 


latest addition to the firm’s line of toy 
electric railway equipment, designated 
as “No. 3243,” is mounted on a twelve- 
wheel chassis, and the manufacturer 
calls attention to the rigidity of its 
construction. The locomotive is 16 in. 
in length and is equipped with electric 
headlights, coupling device and a revers- 
ing switch. 








Violet Ray Outfit 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 

The Tucker Manufacturing Company, 
1372 West Third Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has placed on the market a violet 
ray outfit enclosed in a _ neat nickel- 
trimmed carrying case. The output in- 
cludes a hard rubber, puncture-proof 
handle, a body electrode, metal satura- 
tor and a 12-ft. flexible cord. The cur- 
rent value is adjustable. 
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Electric Light Bracket for 
Adding and Bookkeeping 
Machines 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The Faries Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Ill., has recently placed on the 
market an adjustable electric bracket that 
is especially adapted for adding and book- 
keeping machines. 

Bracket No. 3,333 is fitted with the 
“RBaries Parabola” shade. The arm ex- 
tends 8 in. to the end of the nozzle and 
is adjustable, and the shade swivels on 
the socket so that the light can be thrown 
in any direction. The arm is long enough 
to permit the light to be thrown on the 
adding machine as well as on the shelf 
attached. To hold the bracket rigid two 
steel arms clamp to the post of the stand- 
ard, holding the bracket in place even 
when electricity is used to operate the 
machine. The bracket stem is adjustable 
for height as well as to the right or left. 

Bracket No. 3,228 has much the same 
construction, but is equipped with an ad- 
justable and detachable green glass shade. 





Stamped Round Top Finishes 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A stamped round-top finish for use on 
combination gas and electric lighting 
fixtures is being offered by the B. & L. 
Metal Stamping Company, Ince., 159 
Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
illustration shows the stamping adapta- 
tion applied to an article that has been 
made for many years of cast iron only. 
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Cleveland’s Third “Home 
Electric” Opens in 
New Territory 


Located on Shelton Avenue, in East 
Cleveland, the Cleveland Electrical 
League’s Third “Home Electric” gave 
an opportunity to hundreds of people 
to see the electrically modern dwelling 
for the first time. The first and second 
homes, arranged under the_ capable 
guidance of Jack North of the Electrical 
League, drew visitors principally from 
Cleveland Heights, the west side of 
Cleveland and Lakewood. ; 

Thousands of girls attending domestic 
science classes and members of women’s 
clubs were especially invited to inspect 
the third house, as well as teachers in 
schools and colleges. The Third “Home 
Electric” was kept open to the public 
for four weeks. 





The Rutenber Electric Company of 
Marion, Ind., manufacturer of electric 
heating and cooking appliances, an- 
nounces the opening of a sales office at 
154 West Lake Street, Chicago, which 
will be in charge of Herbert H. Frost 
and H. E. Willmore, both of whom are 
experienced heating device engineers 
and salesmen. According to L. G. Poe, 
the company’s sales manager, “This 
step was decided upon to enable the 
factory to keep in closer touch with the 
Chicago district and to enable the com- 
pany to better care for the rapidly in- 
creasing business in this section of the 
country.” 

L. L. Parkinson has been appointed 
by Pass & Seymour, Inc., of Solvay, 
N. Y., to succeed William Hall, Jr., as 
Chicago district sales manager. Mr. 
Parkinson has had a wide experience 
in the electrical field, having been asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company for fifteen 
years, the last eight years of which he 
was manager of the Detroit branch. 
The new appointee is an alumnus of the 
University of Pittsburgh, a Rotarian, 
a member of the Fellowcraft Club of 
Detroit and the Electric Clubs of Chi- 
cago and Detroit. 

Harry W. Motter, electrical sales 
engineer, has his office and store at 
335 West Market Street, York, Pa., 
where he is local representative for the 
Howell Electric Motor Company, the 
Marble-Card Electric Company, Domes- 
tic Electric Company, Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, Westinghouse 
Lamp Company and Economy Fuse & 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Motter 
does no contracting, but handles the 
sales of electrical power equipment and 
has recently added a department for 
the sale of all sorts of electrical house- 
hold devices. 

The E. C. Butler Electric Corpora- 
tion, electrical contracting engineer of 
Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City, has taken over the business 
formerly known as Gagen & Butler. E. 
C. Butler is president of the new organ- 
ization, which is being conducted under 
his personal direction. 


The Nagel Battery & Electric Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., has been 
organized and incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts, with a cap- 
ital stock of $35,000 to engage in elec- 
trical contracting, and deal in batteries, 
ete. The officers are L. P. Ohlinger, 
president; Clarence L. Nagel, 11 Arling- 
ton Street, Cambridge, Mass., treasurer. 
The directorate board consists of Messrs 
Ohlinger and Nagel, and E. S. Hahn, 
Springfield. 

The Da-Nite Signal Light Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been chartered 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to manu- 
facture and sell automobile signal lights 
and other electrical apparatus. The 
incorporators are Russell E. Finneran, 
Otto A. Saeltzer, Paul A. Ferguson, 
Charles C. Ferguson and Jacob Crow. 


The Galvo Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 
and sell electrical appliances and sup- 
plies. The organizers are Max S. Fishel, 
J. P. Burger, M. E. Nichols, J. O. Stein 
and R. E. Stein. 

The Electric Products Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been organized 
and incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to engage in the manufac- 
ture of electrical merchandise. John 
T. L. Hubbard, 1115 Main Street, Bridge- 
port, is attorney for the newly organ- 
ized company. 


Cleveland Electrical 
Blue Book 


The Electrical League of Cleveland 
has brought out an electrical directory 
of the city under the name of the 
Cleveland Electrical Blue Book, which 
contains an alphabetical list of more 
than three hundred and fifty electrical 
concerns, with their lines of business, 
products, etc. 

The names in the book are classified 
by the names of the company, the 
names of executives, names of articles 
manufactured, alphabetical list of ap- 
pliance dealers, list of contractors who 
do industrial and commercial wiring, 
contractors who do residence beget 
electrical jobbers, lighting-fixture dea 
ers, electrical manufacturers who main- 
tain offices in Cleveland, manufacturers’ 
representatives, motor dealers, concerns 
which do motor repair and wiring, pub- 
lishers with Cleveland offices, and elec- 
trical organizations. 

The directories have been distributed, 
one copy each, to directory advertisers, 
to the alphabetical list of electrical 
concerns in the city, to the purchasing 
agents of Cleveland manufacturers, to 
Cleveland architects, Cleveland general 
contractors, and ninety-one copies have 
been forwarded to central station com- 
panies engaged in supplying light and 
power throughout Ohio. 

Copies of the directory can be pur- 
chased at $2 each from the Electrical 
League of Cleveland, whose offices are 
located on the fourteenth floor of the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Westinghouse Executives See Reel and Unreal 
at Los Angeles 





Definite confirmation of the rumor that 
three Westinghouse officials have entered 
the movies is still lacking. We have, how- 
ever, photographic evidence that they en- 
tered a movie studio. It’s Mr. Goldwyn’s 
at Los Angeles, and Mr. Goldwyn himself, 
standing at the extreme left, is the man 
who led them into it. Adjacent to Mr. 
Goldwyn stands W. K. Dunlap, acting 





vice-president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. W. : 
Whiteside, next in line, is Pacific Coast 
representative of the Westinghouse com- 
pany and the handshaker of Miss Mary 
Alden of the Goldwyn Pictures. Westing- 
house Vice-President H. Davis com- 
pletes the group, and wonders how Mr 
Goldwyn dares to smoke in Filmland. 
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Directory to Aid Sale of 
Industrial Electric 
Heating 


The Industrial Heating Division of 
the Power Sales Bureau of the National 
Electric Light Association is about to 
compile a directory of manufacturers 
and users of industrial electric heating 
equipment. This includes the following 
equipment which is electrically heated: 


Steel furnaces. 

Non-ferrous furnaces. 
Heat-treating furnaces. 
Japanning ovens. 

Drying ovens. 

Core ovens. 

Bread baking ovens (commercial). 
Welding. 

Rivet heating. 

Electro-chemical equipment. 


Manufacturers of these lines are 
invited to get in touch with R. T. 
Kaighin, Cleveland Electric [luminat- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and fur- 
nish him with data on any of the above 
equipment made by them. 

It is the intention of the committee 
to compile a list of installations of 
each kind of equipment so that if a 
central station power salesman has a 
prospect for a certain kind of furnace 
he can look up a similar installation 
near by to show to his prospective 
customer. 





Herbert Metz, for the past two years 
in charge of farm electric light plant 
advertising with the Western Electric 
Company, has been appointed its power 
and light sales manager, with head- 
quarters at the company’s general 
offices at 195 Broadway, New York 
City. Mr. Metz joined the Western 
Electric Company upon graduation from 
Penn State College in 1914 and, except 
for a year in field sales promotion 
work in the Rocky Mountain territory, 
he has since been connected with pub- 
licity work on the extensive farm elec- 
tric equipment campaigns of the com- 
pany. 

The Auto Electric Ignition Company 
and the Automotive Electric Service 
Company, both of Springfield, Mass., 
have consolidated with the Springfield 
Motor Specialties Company, also of 
Springfield, and the concern will be 
known in the future as the Springfield 
Motor Specialties Company and will be 
located at 147 Chestnut Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Leon E. Moon, Inc., 113 Broadway, 
New York City, has completed arrange- 
ments with the Davis Sewing Machine 
Company of Dayton whereby he will 
distribute BlueBird electric clothes 
washers and BlueBird portable electric 
sewing machines in and around metro- 
politan New York. Leon E. Moon, Inc., 
has for more than twenty-five years 
been engaged in merchandising house- 
hold appliances. 


The Dawn Manufacturing Company 
of Bridgeport, Conn., has been organ- 
ized and incorporated under the laws 
of Connecticut, with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to engage in the manufac- 
ture of electrical labor-saving appli- 
ances for the home. The incorporators 
are J. A. Dickerman, of Bridgeport; 
and H. V. Leckie, 90 Oakland Street, 
— Conn., and G. Leckie, Strat- 
ord. 





# 











And whom have we here? 

Well, the big fish on the left is C. T. 
Beck, the Detroit manager for the Federal 
Sign System (electric) and the medium- 
sized fish on the right is his son, Bob. 
The fish on the strings are Messrs. Pike 
and Bass. 

Carl Beck is the ex-president of the De- 
troit Electrical Club, and is at present 
chairman of the organization committee of 
the Electrical Extension Bureau of Detroit, 
which is promoting the local Home Electric 
movement. Since Mr. Beck is also chair- 
man of the committee of management of 
the Detroit Y. M. C. A. we judge that no 
significance is to be attached to the little 
brown bottle reposing so peacefully on the 
greensward. 





Pottstown, Pa., Electrical 
Men Transfer 


Announcement has been made of the 
transfer, on Nov. 1, of two men prom- 
inent in Pottstown, Pa., electrical activ- 
ities. A. P. McCarthy, formerly man- 
ager of the Pottstown district of the 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric 
Company, has taken up new work in 
Bangor, Me., and William James, man- 
ager of the Pottstown branch of the 
Inter-State Appliance Corporation, is 
making his new headquarters at Kings- 
ton, Pa. Both men were active in busi- 
ness and social progress in Pottstown 
and left many warm friends in the city 
where they have worked in the good 
cause of electricity for the last five 
years. 





The Everett Electrical Company of 
Everett, Mass., has been organized and 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to engage in electrical con- 
tracting and deal in electrical supplies, 
etc. Roy C. Blackburn of Milton, Mass., 
is president; Michael F. Culliney, of 
15 Olney Street, Dorchester, Mass., is 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Miller’s Sons, Inc., of Providence 
R. I., has recently been organized and 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Rhode Island to manufacture 
and deal in electrical goods, etc. The 
capital stock is $100,000 and the incor- 
porators are Bernard H. Miller, Henry 
J. Miller and Samuel Miller, all of 419 
Montgomery Avenue, Providence. 





F. M. Feiker Suggests Daily 
“Weather Reports” of 
Business Conditions 


Federal publication of daily surveys 
of business conditions, similar to the 
weather reports, was suggested recently 
by F. M. Feiker, special assistant to 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
from editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, in an address before the Indus- 
trial Engineers’ Conference at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Every business man in the country, 
Mr. Feiker declared, is waiting for 
some concise authoritative daily guide 
to the business situation, such as the 
forecasts of the weather now printed 
in the top right corner of practically 
all newspapers. He said the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had already taken 
a step in this general direction through 
the publication of a new service known 
as the “Survey of Current Business.” 
He asked the co-operation of American 
business men in perfecting this newly 
established service. 

Mr. Feiker also discussed the subject 
of the elimination of waste in industry. 
He said that while this country had the 
highest ingenuity and efficiency in the 
operation of its individual industries of 
any nation, the American industrial ma- 
chine is as yet far from perfect. In 
summarizing the principal factors con- 
tributing to industrial waste, he men- 
tioned: (1) Lost labor during depres- 
sion; (2) speculation and overproduc- 
tion in booms; (3) labor turnover; (4) 
labor conflicts; (5) failure of transpor- 
tation, fuel and power supplies; (6) 
loss due to processes and materials; 
(7) excessive seasonal operation, and 
(8) lack of standardization. He said 
all these factors combined resulted in 
a huge deduction from the goods and 
services we might all enjoy if we could 
do a better job of it. In his opinion, 
the best opportunity for advance in 
living standards lies in the steady elim- 
ination of these wastes. 

Mr. Feiker also mentioned the estab- 
lishment of a Division of Building and 
Housing in the Department of Com- 
merce. He said that through the assist- 
ance of committees in the industry 
and _an active staff in the department 
in Washington definite recommenda- 
tions are being drawn up for a stand- 
ardized building code which will do 
much to simplify construction and 
reduce costs and prices. 





The Beidner Electrical Supplies Com- 
pany, Inc., 48 West 17th Street, New 
York City, formerly the B. Beidner 
Electric Company, has entered into 
business as electrical supply jobber and 
manufacturers’ distributer, dating from 
Oct. 1, 1921. The firm is composed of 
B. Beidner and H. 8S. Lippe. The latter 
is president. 


The Remler Radio Manufacturing 
Company and the Audiotron Sales Com- 
pany, of which E. T. Cunningham is 
manager, announce that they have 
moved their offices and factory to 248- 
250 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
The new quarters afford greatly en- 
larged manufacturing facilities as well 
as large light offices and commodious 
salesrooms. 

W. E. Barry is successor to the 
Jordan Electrical Company, 118 West 
Eighth Street, Topeka, Kan, 
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Farm Light Plant of 1 Kw. 
Capacity 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The Lincoln Light Corporation, 151 
Seventh Street, Milwaukee, has devel- 
oped a 382-volt, 1,000-watt generating 
unit with a 190-amp.-hr. battery, at the 
intermittent rate. The generator is 
driven by a 3-hp., 2-cyecle motor without 
valves, cams, pushrods or gears, and 
motor and generator are both inclosed 
in a strong compact casing. The motor 
is self-oiling, self-cranking and com- 
bination water and air cooled. All parts 
are said to be oversize, with a large 
safety factor, and the only moving 
parts are the piston, the connecting rod 
and the shaft unit. 

The motor and generator are direct- 
connected, the motor being equipped 
with a power-pulley that makes it pos- 
sible to take 2 hp. direct off the engine 
by means of a belt. The engine uses 
gasoline, kerosene or alcohol fuel. The 
can is built into the flywheel and draws 
the air in over the generator and ex- 
hausts it up through the radiator, cool- 
ing both generator and radiator. The 
batteries are equipped with a battery 
gage which indicates automatically the 
quantity of gas which should be put 
into the tank to enable the generator 
to charge the batteries. 


Heating and Ventilating Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A complete, self-contained heating 
and ventilating plant that will operate 
when air from inside the house is re- 
circulated and with equal efficiency 
when all or part of the air is taken 
from outside is being offered, under the 
name “Bayley Thermo Unit,” by the 
Bayley Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. It is a complete indirect 
heating system, with a heating surface 
consisting of individual spiral radiators, 
so valved if desired that one or more 
coils may be cut out as temperature 
variations demand. The fan takes the 
air from the floor line, forces it through 
the heating coils into the room at about 
6 ft. above the floor and returns it to 
the coils as it cools, thus forming a con- 
tinuous cycle as long as heating is re- 
quired. If desired, all or part of the air 
can be taken from the outside, thus 
combining ventilation with indirect 
heating. 

The illustration shows the unit fully 
erected ready for connecting steam and 
return piping to boiler and wiring con- 
nections to motor terminals. All the 
heating coils are connected to one steam 





header. This header has two chambers, 
one for steam and one for return, so 
that both steam and return piping are 
connected to the same header. 








1-Kw. Farm Lighting Plant 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The new farm light and power plant 
developed by the Main Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is a small unit 
of 1-kw. capacity and a sealed glass jar 
type battery. The plant consists of a 
simple gasoline engine with but three 
moving parts. Its specifications in- 
clude: Engine, 2 hp., single cylinder; 
fuel tank in base; jump spark coil, and 
timer mounted on crank shaft; genera- 
tor, rated at 1,000 watts, with oil-ring 
type bearings and internal fan mounted 
on the armature shaft; battery, 16 cells, 
sealed glass jar type. 





The dimensions of the plant are 12 
in. wide, 34 in. long, 24 in. high and its 
shipping weight complete with 60-amp.- 
hour battery is 575 lb. 





Direct-Service Water System 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The “Paul” direct-service water sys- 
tems developed by the Fort Wayne En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., have been designed 
for ordinary domestic service where the 
storage capacity is of minor importance. 
The tank, which is of sufficient size to 
give the service characteristics of a 
pneumatic pressure system, is incor- 
porated between brackets forming the 
base of the system, upon which a stand- 
ard pump is rigidly mounted. By this 
arrangement, a compact, self-contained 
and complete system is obtained, giving 
direct service from the well without any 
special attachments for the purpose. 

Specifications for the three models of- 
fered include: Tank contents in gallons, 
3, 5%, 53; capacity, gallons per hour, 
100, 180, 180; motor horsepower, 3, 3, 3. 








Push-Button Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A push-button switch made in the 
single-pole, three way and double-pole 
types is being offered by the Ideal 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 718 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The por- 
celain of this switch is particularly shal- 
low with rounded edges and cut corner 
base allowing the wires to be drawn 
around it with facility. The operating 


mechanism is of steel, hardened to with- 
stand wear. The current carrying parts 
are made of heavy bronze and brass. 
The binding post screw is long and has 
a large, broad head, which, together 
with the reinforced binding post screw- 
hole, affords easy and secure attach: 
ment of wires. The action is controlled 
by two short push buttons, which act 
directly up and down and stand out 
straight from the switch. The action of 
the switch is smooth and positive, ac- 
cording to the maker. 








Outlet Box 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A new type of outlet box, made in two 
sizes, the deeper for concrete setting 
and the more shallow for brackets, re- 
ceptacles, switches and extension rings, 
is being offered by the J. G. Knight 
Company, 1034 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. <A cover which projects beyond 
the peripheral walls of the box is pro- 
vided and this cover sustains the box 
while imbedded in the concrete arch, 
being independent of the support offered 
by the piping system. The box is formed 
in an octagon shape with flat sides; 
each side contains a knockout of % or 
4 in. size, so placed as to perform with 
the average wiring layout. This will 
remove the necessity of ordering or us- 
ing two different types of boxes. The 
nailing lugs are made integral with the 
sides of the box so as to prevent the 
trouble of unscrewing the screw inside 
of the box to remove the lug. 





Valve That Delivers Hard and 
Soft Water from Pump 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


Owners of domestic water supply sys- 
tems, in order to have both hard and 
soft water service, have usually had to 
install two separate pumps—one pump 
for well or other hard water, the other 
pump for cistern or soft water. With 
the new “Dual” valve, however, both 
hard and soft water may be had from 
one pump only. 

This valve, which is made by the Dual 
Automatic Valve Company, Best Build- 
ing, Rock Island, Tll., has six openings. 
Two are connected to the inlet and out- 
let openings of the pump; two are for 
the suction lines to well and cistern, 
and two are for discharge into tanks 
or to faucets. Three pistons traveling 
in a cylinder are so spaced that when 
the soft water suction port or opening 
is closed the hard water suction port 
will open, and the two corresponding 
discharge ‘ports will be closed and 
opened. The pistons which slide up and 
down, opening and closing the ports, are 
actuated by pressure. Drawing off 
water at any soft water faucet causes 
the pressure on the soft water line to 
reduce. Then the greater pressure on 
the hard water line, exerted against the 





pistons, move them into position to 
close the hard water openings. No 
water is wasted, and no power except 
pressure is required. 





What’s new on the market? ‘These pages will tell you. 3@ 
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Faucet Water Heater 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 
An electric water heater designed for 


Electric Shoe-Polishing 
Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 
A complete  shoe-polishing outfit, 


sate small and compact and equipped with 
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reservoir type faucet heater, made by 
the Aetna Electric Appliance Company, 
Boston, Mass. Rated at 600 watts, the 
heater may be connected with the ordi- 
nary household outlet. It supplies three 
quarts of hot water from the faucet 
instantly at any time, according to the 
maker, and can heat more than 100 gal. 
in twenty-four hours. 





Non-Dragging Appliance Cord 
From Ulectrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


An appliance cord for use on irons, 
toasters, percolators, etc., and equipped 
with a take-up spring which prevents 
it from dragging and getting in the way 
of the user, is a new product of the 
Eagle Electric Manufacturing Company, 
430 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
patented take-up spring has its ends 
finished off with rubber, to protect the 
cord from the sharp ends of the spring. 
The cord also carries the “Eagle” plug, 


revolving brushes around the shoe, is a 
product of the Air-felt Polishing Ma- 
chine Corporation, 105 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. It is not intended 
to eliminate the use of an operator 
altogether, but to shorten the time 
needed for polishing. Also, the massag- 
ing action of the brushes is said to be 
very pleasing to customers. Motor and 
shoe box are supported on a metal stand 
which rolls on castors. 











which makes contact with terminals 
whether they be round, flat or square. 
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Toy Motor 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A new alternating-current toy motor 
which will operate motor-driven toys and 
is designed to eliminate burn-outs, is 
being offered by the Jefferson Electric 
Manufacturing Company, 426 South 
Green Street, Chicago. It has neither 
wound armature, commutator nor 
brushes, nor in fact any rotating parts 
in the ordinary sense. The “Jefferson 
Rotor” consists of a simple alternating- 
current magnet, the armature of which 
is so balanced that it vibrates syn- 
chronously with the frequency of the 
current. This reciprocating motion is 
transformed into rotating motion by an 
application of a belt “whipping” on a 
pulley. No connecting gears are used. 
The motor is 44 x 44 x 4% in. and 
weighs 34 Ib. 





Small Radio Detector 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


The Radio Specialty Company, 96-98 
Park Place, New York City, has devel- 
oped a small radio detector for amateur 
use. The cup holding the galena crystal 
is a combination detector cup and bind- 
ing post. The cat-whisker wire which 
makes contact with the crystal is ad- 
justable and may be replaced. The cir- 
cular hole in the knurled cap which fits 
over the detector cup exposes enough 
of the crystal for the proper adjustment 
of the position of the wire. The crystal 
can be quickly exchanged or renewed. 
The binding posts are made so that wire 
connections can be effected quickly. All 
metal parts are highly nickeled and 
polished. 





Switch-Plug for Heating 
Appliances 
From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A single device, combining the func- 
tions of switch and plug for heating 
appliances, is being made and marketed 
by the Beaver Machine & Tool Company, 
Inc., 625 North Third Street, Newark, 
N. J. The new plug, the manufacturer 
explains, will fit all makes of standard 
appliances having either flat or round 
terminals. Contact is made and broken 
by slight pressure on red and black but- 
tons, which are of heat-resisting mate- 
rial. In addition to placing the means 
of connecting or disconnecting the cur- 
rent near the appliance itself, the ar- 
rangement gives a visible indication 
when current is on. 








Restaurant Kitchen Unit 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nov. 1921 


A motor-driven kitchen unit designed 
to take over all the mixing, beating, 





Duplex Kitchenette whipping and straining operations in the 


Stove hotel or restaurant kitchen, is the 
: ay “Kitchen King,” made by the Hall 
From Electrical Merchandising Kitchen King Company, 1130 Race 
. Nov. 1921 Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The motor is 
A iectiecwat . connected with a belt to the mixing 
sane oun te bee shaft, the whole apparatus. being 


* * : ‘a mounted on a firm base requiring a 
oo. a eae floor space 18 by 38 in. and being 60 in. 
the Redtop Electric Com- high. Some of the utensils which may 
pany, Inc, 8 West Nine- be used with it are: A flat whip (for 


mashing potatoes, making mayonnaise 
on ko tae wee dressing, hard sauce, griddle cakes, 
gives high or moderate waffle batter, mashing turnips, etc.) ; 
heat on both burners or on round whips (for whipping eggs, me- 
one at a time ringues, sponge batters); sieves (for 
passing flour, meal, sugar, sauces, jellies, 
fruits, and soups); ice pan; funnel; and 
potato, egg or sponge bowls. A speed 
control makes the necessary changes of 
speed for different operations. 
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416 New Retail Electrical Stores 








Due to the large number of new store announcements received it has been found 
necessary this month to condense the items to the brief form in which they 


appear in these columns. 


Four hundred and sixteen new stores and major 


store improvements, in forty-four states are announced, grouped alphabetically. 


ARIZONA 


Duncan—Duncan Light & Power Com- 
pany, successors to J. P. Oberholser. 
Tempe—Clarence P. Reid. 


ARKANSAS 
Calamine—Berry Ware. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alhambra—S. & H. Service Electric Com- 
pany; new building at 5 South Garfield 
Avenue. 

Artesia—George Purviance. 

Bakersfield—Urner & Janes, successors to 
Home Appliance Company. 

Ceres —R. L. & J. R. Gill, successors to 
Taggard & Gill. 

Culver City—Culver City Electric Shop, 
Van Buren and Washington Streets. 

Dinuba—J. M. Curry. 

Hayward—Vioux Brothers, successors to 
Jacob Harder, Sr. 

Huntington Beach—W. E. Nettz. 

La Verne—S. J. Fisher and O. W. Clem- 
mer, successors to H. F. Moritz. 

Long Beach—W. C. Ware and S. J. Ken- 
holts, Kelly Building, 3225 East Anaheim 
Street, successors to Electric Service & Con- 
struction Company. 

Los Angeles—F. A. Clark & Company, 713 
South Broadway. 

S. & H. Service Electric Corporation, 3027 
South Main Street. 

Ralphs Grocery Company, new stores at 
Third and Washington Streets and 815 
South Figueros Street. 


Paso Robles—Auto Electric Supply Com- 
pany, taken over by J. C. Somprez. 

Petaluma—T. Cornick & Eugene Evans. 

San Leandro—N. R. Mello, Roberts Build- 
ing, successor to F. Pollard. 

Santa Rosa— Mundell & Fulmer, 228 
Forth Street. 

Ventura—Davies Brothers. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs—El Paso Electrical 
Company, 208 Pikes Peak Avenue. 

Denver—Cahn-Forster Electric Company, 
moved to 1524 Glenarm Place. 

Loveland — Hindes Electrical Company, 
successors to B. L. Bonnell. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol—Alfred Tomesani, 235 Mill Street, 
new branch. 

Derby—Louis Bennett, 193 Main Street, 
will add line of electrical supplies. 

Karl M. Meeker. 

New Britain— Anderson Electric Com- 
pany, Main Street, successor to Mulvihill 
Electric Company. 

Federal Electric Company, moved to 
Raphael’s Block, Main Street. 

John Zehrer, successor to Corridan Elec- 
tric Company.. 

New Canaan— Joseph G. O'Neill, 249 
South Main Street. 

Norwich — O’Neil - McGrory Electrical 
,Company, new quarters at Franklin Square. 

Waterbury — Waterbury Electrical Com- 
pany, moved to 187 North Main Street. 

W. J. McNellis, Inc., 196 Grand Street, 
successors to W. J. McNellis Company. 

Westport—Cable & Richdale, successors 
to A. S. Green Company. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Samuel Goodman, moved to 3169 Mount 
Pleasant Street, N. W. 

Gainaday Electric Company, 709 Thir- 
teenth Street, N. W. 

Hecht Company, department store, opened 
electrical branch at 1229 G Street, N. W. 

Thomas J. William, new store at 1324 
New York Avenue. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington—Bowers & Purnell, formerly 
Storage Battery & Electric Company, moved 
to 817 Tatnall Street. 
FLORIDA 


Auburndale — Auburndale Electric Com- 
pany. 


Fort Lauderdale—Biscayne Electric Com- 
pany, W. H. Livingston, manager. 

Jacksonville — Pierce Electric Company, 
new branch here. 

Pensacola—Tryon & Woodward, 27 East 
Garden Street. 

R. E. Yarbough, 7 West Garden Street. 

Tampa—Donohue Electric Company, 102 
East Lafayette Street, successors to Fuss- 
Donohue Company. 

Carl A. Fisher, 315 Franklin Street, suc- 
cessor to Pierce Brothers. 

Wauchula—Glorios Brothers, new head- 
quarters at Main Street and Eighth Avenue. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—Domestic Electric Corporation, 
new store at 35 South Forsyth Street. 


Hostetter-Schoen Company, Peachtree 
Street. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago— Monroe’ Electric Company, 


moved to 35 East Lake Street. 

Duquoin—Heath Electric Company. 

East Peoria—H. B. Oelkers, 118 West 
Washington Street. 

Georgetown—Guarantee Electric Com- 
pany, successors to Campbell & Burd. 

Hampshire—Hampshire Electric Shop, H. 
W. Ratz and Harry Ihm, proprietors. 

Henry — Crawley Electric Company, B. 
Ray Dirges, proprietor. 

Herrin—Atlas Electric Company, succes- 
sors to Griffiths & Scarlett. 

Litchfield—C. W. Roach, successor to 
Prange & Napier. 

Milan—Earl W. Guldenzopf. 

Murphysboro — Toennies Electric Com- 
pany, 13 South Twelfth Street. 

Wisely Electric Company, 1416 Walnut 
Street opened new fixture department. 

Princeton—Marine & Anderson. 

Quincy—Fogal Williams Company remod- 
eling store at 329 South Seventh Street. 

Electrical Supply Company, new building 
at 1033-35 Main Street. 
“ Fred & Carl Luthin, 831 South Bighth 
treet. 

Rudy Lubering and William Blersch, 
building remodeled at 719 Main Street. 

Willliamsfield—Clayton A. Coe. 


INDIANA 


Attica—Russell Newlin. 

Auburn — Auburn Hardware Company, 
consolidated with Kendallville Hardware 
Company, Ossin Hardware Company and 
Garrett Hardware Company. 

Dunkirk—Lawrence & Robert Rogers. 

Frankfort—Edward Dawson, East Wash- 
ington Street, Rose Building. 

F-artford City—Rogers & Rogers, suc- 
cessors to Lawrence Rogers. 

Huntington—H. C. Mitten Electric Com- 
pany, 12 North Jefferson Street, successor 
to Huntington Electric Company. 

Indianapolis — The Eureka Sales Com- 
pany moved to 34 South Meridian Street. 

Kingman—John Koebler. 

Muncie—Union Electric Company, succes- 
sors to McCullough Electric Shop. 

New Albany—tTri-City Electric Company. 

North Webster—Harry Phend, successor 
to Brickel & Baker. i 

Portland—Emerson & Hudson. 

Rushville — Electrical Service Company, 
North Main Street, successors to F. 
Osborn. 

Shelbyville—Floyd & Griffey. 

Sullivan—A. B. C. Electric Shop, Nelson 
Brodie, proprietor, successor to Herman 
Heien. 

Valparaiso — George Wyman, new and 
larger quarters at 14 Washington Street. 

Sandefjord Electric Company, 12 Lafay- 
ette Street. 

Wabash—Lutz Furniture Company. 

Walkerton—M. G. Brindley. 


IOWA 


Albia—G. N. Heiserman, Main Street. 
Cedar Rapids—E. W. Lewis. 
Dayton—Rural Electric Conmpany. 

Des Moines—C. E. Todd and R. Lowry, 
511 West Seventh Street, successors to 
Edwards & King. 

Earling—Sam Hulesbus, successor to L. 
S. Oathout. 


Grinnell—Joseph McGrew, successor to 
Gotes Store. 

Hamburg—Jack Tennant, moved to Julien 
Hotel Building. 

Hawarden—Ellis Wood and Irl West. 

Iowa City—Lillick Electric Company, suc- 
cessor to Pecples Electric Company. 

Laurel—Haverhill-Laurel Electric Com- 
pany. 

New Hampton—Percey Bieber, successor 
to Birgen Electric Company. 

Sac City—H. R. Klove, successor to 
Joseph Downs. 

South Cedar Electric Company. 

Sheldon—Klinck & Christensen. 

Waukon—Waukon Electric Supply Shop, 
Huey & Buttoughs, proprietors. 


KANSAS 


Columbus—Peerless Electric Company. 

Ellis—Phillips Electric Company, succes- 
sor to Ray C. Hall. : 

Greensburg—Ralph McElnee. 

Haddam— Brown Electric Shop, Guy 
Ellis, manager. 

Norton—Phillips Electric Company. 

Paola—Roy Doerr, successor to James T. 
Menefee. 

Pittsburg—The Electric Shop, 102 West 
Third Street. 

Sharon Springs—Guy Richards. 

Smith Center—Smith Center Electric 
Company, Billings & Detwiler, proprietors. 

Sterling—Service Electric Company, Roy 
Wilson and Earl Graham, proprietors, suc- 
cessors to W. L. Hanlon. 

Stockton—William Drumm. 

Topeka—J. A. Patterson & Company, 117 
East Eighth Street, succcessors to H. E 

haffer. 

A. L. Shrake & Sons, 809 North Kansas 
Avenue, successor to Charles H. Klussman. 

Wichita—Central Electric Company, 133 


North Market Street, successor to Arnold 
& Long. 


KENTUCKY 


Cadiz—Cadiz Hardware Company, Inc. 

Danville— Ben. C. Ingels, successor to 
Marks-West. 

Hazard—W. S. Wiley Electric Company, 
—— to Wiley & Cloyd Electric Com- 

y. 

Lexington — Brook-Anderson Electrical 
Company, 2354 East Main: Street. 

Louisville—F.. F. Valinoti Electric Com- 
pany, 913 West Market Street. 

Raymond James Electric Company, 115 
South Fourth Street. 

The Electric Shop, moved to 447 South 
Fourth Street. 

Jacob Lanban Company, moved to 223 
ee ~~ Street. 

ctory orage Battery Company, 124 

South Eighth Street. “i ew 

Monticello—Citizens’ Electric & Service 
Company, successor to Monticello Light & 
Power Company. 

Murray—O. T. Hale. 

Paris — Allen Electric Company, new 
branch here. 

Winchester—J. D. Sousley, successor to 
Sousley & Cooper. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—Uneeda Gas Stove & Elec- 
pier Repair Works, Henry Scoggins, pro- 
prietor. 


MAINE 


Norway—H. B. Young, 3 Marston Street. 
Westbrook — Westbrook Electrical Store, 
moved to new quarters on Main Street. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—Potomac Electric Company, 
96 North Center Street, has taken over 
equipment of the Sargent Electric Company. 

Hagerstown—Household Electrical Supply 
Store, Washington and Locust Streets. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Atlantic—George A. Wilson, 59 Sagamore 
Street, new branch. 

Boston—Gainaday Electric Company, 140 
Boylston Street, J. W. Lockerbie, manager. 

Electric Highway Signal Company, 
Charles R. Putnam, 32 Queensbury Street. 

Cambridge—Winn Brothers & Harlow, 
560 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Clinton—Gus Cipriani, Gannon & Mc- 
Knight Block, High Street. 

Great Barrington—Berkshire Electrical 
Company, successors to A. W. Nicoll. 

Greenfield—Parsons & Graves, successors 
to Cook Electric Company. 

Lawrence — Roland B. Glines, 21 Ox- 
ford Street. 

Cote & Cowdrey, 11 Midland Street. 

New Bedford—Leonard A. Sylvia, 514 
Pleasant Street. 
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MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 


Rockland—Young Electrical Company, 
successor to Young & Thorpe. 

Taunton—Bostock & Inman Electric Com- 
pany, new quarters at 18 Main Street. 


MICHIGAN 


Charlotte—Roberts & Rice, successors to 
L. V. Roberts. 

Detroit—Thales Electric Company, 576 
East Lafayette Avenue. 

John R. Electric Company, 346 John R. 
Street. 

Forbes Electric Company, 3958 Pilgrim 
Avenue, 

Electric Supply & Fixture Company, 4605 
Michigan Avenue, successor to National 
Electric Company. 

Stearns-Wilson Electric Company, 2038 
Springwells Avenue. 

Electrical Equipment Company, 1581 
Highland Avenue. 

Escanaba—Home Electric Company, 1415 
Ludington Street, successor to John H. 
Knutson. 

Farmington—N. J. Eisenhard & Son. 

Fenton—Delco Light & Electrical Store, 
Karl C. Asman, proprietor, successor to 
E. A. Lockwood. 

Iron River—Mitchell Bros. 

Pontiac—F. L. Vasbinder Company, suc- 
zessors to Vasbinder & Merz Company. 

Saranac—Callers & Kinyon. 

Sault Ste. Marie—Northern Electric Com- 
pany, moved to 224 Ashmun Street. 


MINNESOTA 
Redwood Falls—C. A. Foves & L. M. 
Harrington. 
Rochester—Foster, Electric Company 


moved to 215 South Broadway. 
Winona—Jacob Zeiches & Son, successor 
to J. A. Bronk. 
Zumbrota—A. P. Taber Electric Com- 
pany, new branch. 


MISSISSIPPI 


_. Laurel—The Southern Equipment consol- 
idated with Howard E. Greer at 520 Cen- 
tral Avenue. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia—John L. Platt, successor to 
Charles V. Furtney. 

Kansas City—Southwest Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, 7-9 East Nineteenth Street. 

Maplewood—Kalb Electric Company, 
moved to 7323 Manchester Avenue. 

Mexico—William C. Henn Electric Com- 
pany. 

John Roe. 

Moberly—Roberts & Leith, corner Stur- 
geon and Clark Streets. 

St. Louis—Caine & Son, 2722 North Grand 
Street. 

Springfield—Pape Battery Company, 416 
St. Louis Street, successor to John Clark. 


NEBRASKA 


Fort Calhoun—John Rathjen. 
Nehawka—Lundburg’s Store, bought elec- 
trical equipment from Chalmer Switzer. 
Omaha—Apex Rotapex Company, 203 
South Nineteenth Street. 
* — V. Clark, successor to C. E. 
otter. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmeuth—Electrical Specialties Com- 
pany, State and Pleasant Streets. 


NEW JERSEY 


Allentown—J. R. Conine & Son. 

Bayonne—Liberty Lighting Fixture Com- 
pany, branch store at 774 Broadway. 

Belmar—E. E. Newman, Jr., new quarters 
in Levinsohn Building, Tenth Avenue. 

Collingswood—Martin & Ellis, moved to 
727 Haddon Avenue. 

Hoboken—A Neri, 928 Washington Street. 

Montclair—-W. V. Ash & Company, Inc., 
formerly W. V. Ash. 

Newark—General Auto Electrical Com- 
pany, new quarters at 235 Halsey Street. 

Crane-Hunter Company, new branch at 
174 Washington Street. 


Perth Amboy—Mills & Schoenwetter, 164 
Brighton Avenue. 
mae Distributing Company, 175 Smith 
reet. 


Plainfield—International Electric Supply 
Company, 1114 Helene Avenue. 

C. H. Beames, moved to 122 Park Avenue. 

William B. Lackey, 134 Madison Avenue, 
successor to G. H. Calvert. 

Robert Johnson, moved to 165 East Sec- 
ond Street. 


Trenton—M. M. Fleron & Son, new store 
at 113 North Broad Street. 

Ventnor City—Hessel Davis, 6411 Vent- 
nor Avenue. 


NEW YORK 


Baldwin—Paul Boggs, 87 Merrick Road. 

Bay Side—Lucius Gifford Corporation, 
new show room on West Street. 

Brooklyn—M. Eisenstadt, moved to 1379 
Fulton Street. 

Spokins & Fleishman, 8006 Fifth Avenue. 
“ bn B. Perry, moved to 214 Livingston 

treet. 


George M. Zimmerman, 1682 Myrtle 
Avenue. 

Electric Rug & Carpet Washer Company, 
1023 Cortelyou Road. 

S. Hollander, 5509 New Utrecht Avenue. 


2 - 
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Here is a big gun. This big gun has a 
range of 20 miles, provided you fire it in 
relays of 250 yd. at a time, but the man 
sitting on the big gun is H. L. Miller of 
Pasadena, Cal., and the smile he has on 
his face is due to the fact that he has 
put over the first industrial lighting ex- 
hibit in machine shops for a prominent 
high school in the West. This is the be- 
ginning of a new era in the educational 
idea of the use of better lighting in the 
industry. 





Wohm Electric Shop, moved to 318 Roeb- 
ling Street. 

J. Star & Son, moved to 216 Graham 
Avenue. 

Flatbush Appliance Company, moved to 
1074 Flatbush Avenue. 

Economy Electrical Supply Company. 


Buffalo—Abbott Electric & Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., F. Burket, 61 Eagle Avenue. 

Volker Bros., Inc., new quarters at New 
Loew Theater. 


Carmel—Carmel Light & Power Com- 
pany, successor to Fowler Electric Com- 


pany. 
_ Catskill—L. I. Waldman, Lohman Build- 


ing. 

Clayton—H. S. Douglas, successor to 
Lawrence Waite. 

Cold Spring—Edward Post, Main Street. 

Ellenville—James Goodsir. 

Ellisburg—R. K. Adams. 

Endicott—John L. Beurket, 120 Washing- 
ton Avenue, successor to Burr B. Andrews. 

Endicott Electric Service Station, 120 East 
Main Street, Roger D. and Herbert S. 
Mead, proprietors. 

Hornell—Freeman Electric Company, 
Canisteo Street; formerly Rising & Free- 
man. 

Jamestown—Clark Hardware Company, 
13-15 East Third Street, purchased stock of 
Jamestown Electric Company of 23 East 
Third Street. 

Sterling Hardware & Electric Corpora- 


tion, formerly Bernhard Hardware Com- 
pany. 

Lackawanna—Nowak Star Electric Com- 
pany, 1495 South Park Avenue. 

Lakewood—Anderson Electric Company, 
new branch at Chautauqua Avenue. 

Le Rey—Hoe & Knickerbocker, Wiss Ho- 
tel Building. 

Loch Sheldrake—Gardner & Burke. 

Medina—Medina Electric Company, Main 
Street. 

New York City—P. & S. Electrical Supply 
Company, 136 West. Twenty-third Street. 

Charles W. Leviridge, 246 Fulton Street, 
new quarters. 

American Electric Lighting Company, 
145th Street and Third Avenue. 

Knickerbocker Lightolier Company, 807 
Sixth Avenue. 

M. and W. Rochow, 57 West Twenty-fifth 
Street. 

Rialto Electric Shop, 923 Eighth Avenue, 
new quarters. 

Reddock Simon Company, Inc., 304 Bow- 
ery. 
Riverside Hardware Company, 2875 
Broadway. 

Nieman Electrical Supply Company, 124 
East 116th Street. 

Madison Electric Company, moved to 2717 
Third Avenue, Bronx. 

Louis Bayer, 15 East 116th Street, new 
quarters. 

Cortlandt Cycle & Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Cortlandt and Greenwich Streets. 

Charles Davidson, 138 Maiden Lane, new 
quarters. : 

May Electric Supply Company, 642 Sixth 
Avenue, new quarters. 

John J. Finn, 61 West Thirty-seventh 
Street, new quarters. 

Simpson Electrical Store, moved to 135 
West 116th Street. 


North Pelham—Jerry DeFeo, Pelham 
Theater Building, Wolf’s Lane. 

Oneida—Robert Pane, 152 West Dominick 
Street. 

H. E. Graham. 


Oswego—B. S. King Electric Company, 
moved to 61 West Bridge Street. 

Pulaski—L. L. Luther, new quarters on 
Broad Street. 

Salamanca—Fred C. Lear, 30 Maple 
Street. 

Saranac Lake—Meyers & Hallock, 116 
Broadway. 

Seneca Falls—George L. Brady, Regent 
Theater Building. : 

Shortsville — E. & F. Electric Shop, 
Water Street. y 

Sidney—George McCarty & Son, Main 
Street, successors to Constable Electrical 
Store. 

Utica—Mather, Evans & Duell, 130 Hotel 
Street; purchased electrical department of 
E. & A. Cronk, Ine. 

Warwick—Tait & Earl, McEwen Street. 

Whitestone—Frank Boerem, moved to 
Eighth Avenue and Seventeenth Street. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville—Hunter Brothers Electric 
Company, moved to 116 Hay Street. ; 

High Point—Shoffner-Pierson Electric 
Company of Greensboro, new branch at 118 
South Main Street. ; 

Roxboro—M. R. Long will open new 
shop about December 1. 

Statesville—Mills Electric & Battery 
Service, T. N. McElmee Building. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Carrington—Perry Brothers, successors to 
Ralph Walters. ; 

Fargo—Pioneer Electric Corporation, 407 
North Pave Street, successor to P. W. Mil- 
ler Company. 

Minot—Kopald Electric Company, suc- 
cessor to Bert Plowman. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula—A. L. Smith and C. Larson 
42% Division Street. 

Bellefontaine—Thurman C. Myers, suc- 
cessor to J. O. Stiles. 

Brookville—A. L. 
Street. 

Bucyrus—R. J. Ulmer Electric Company, 
successor to Superior Electric Company. 

Canton—Wilson & Painter Electric Com- 
pany, 125 Fourth Street, N. W. 

Thor Electric Shop, 18 East Market 
Street. 

Cincinnati—Borrar Stores Company. _ 

Wagners Electric Service, 315 East Fifth 
Street. : 

William G. Reuter, Sixth and St. Clair 
Streets. 

Renter Electric Company, moved to 122 
East Sixth Street. 


(Continued on page 280) 
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A Ceiling Fixture for Kitchens 


From Electrical Merchandising, Nowember, 1921 





Believing that the light in a kitchen 
should be well up and out of the way 
the Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill., have developed 
a small unit called the Baby Denzar. It 
is made in two types: the compact ceiling 
type, for installation at ceiling outlets, 
and the replacement type, which may be 
attached directly on any pendent or ceil- 
ing fixture which is equipped with a 24- 
in. shade holder. The Compact Ceiling 
type is exactly like the regular compact 
ceiling type Denzar except that, as its 
name suggests, it is smaller in size. 

Both types of “baby denzar” will ac- 
commodate either the 75 or 100-watt 
Mazda C lamp and they make suitable 
lighting units for kitchens, private game 
rooms, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, candy 
kitchens, butchers’ refrigerators, and 
numerous locations about the moderr 
hotel such as sample rooms, trunk rooms, 
soda fountains, card rooms, servants’ din- 
ing rooms, pantries, coffee shops, small 
bed rooms, hallways, etc. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the design of one type of baby denzar. 
They are equipped with 12 in. reflecting 
domes and 6 in. bowls, and are said to 
give a soft, pleasing light. 


Electric Flat Iron With 
Heated Tip 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 

An electric hand iron, known as the 
“Gainaday,” is the newest appliance that 
the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed on the market. 

A swivel connection plug is designed 
to overcome wearing of the cord at the 
handle by providing sufficient flexibility 
and also to prevent twisting. Another 
feature is the patented arrangement of 
the heating element, providing greater 
heat at the tip of the iron, where it is 
needed most in many kinds of work. 
The iron has a heel rest, so that simply 
tipping it backward is all that is neces- 
sary for resting. The handle bulges suffi- 
ciently to prevent the thumb from coming 
in contact with the bracket, protecting 
the hand from burning if the bracket 
becomes heated. 


























Insulating Tape that Takes Place 
of Both Friction Tape and 


Compound 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 


The Diamond Holfast Rubber Company 
of Atlanta, Ga., with Biglin, 41 
Fairlie Street, Atlanta, as general sales 
agent, has placed on the market “Diamond 
Holfast 2-plex” insulating tape. This in- 
sulating tape is a patented combination 
of friction tape and rubber splicing com- 
pound. It possesses exceptional tensile 
strength and is unusually tacky. The in- 
sulating coating contains about 50 per 
cent new, live rubber, which insures ex- 
ceptional lasting qualities. It is made in 


4-lb. rolls and is three-quarters of an 
inch wide. The insulating side is pro- 
tected by a strip of holland (white can- 
vas), which is removed when used. Each 
roll is carefully wrapped in tin foil. 

The 2-plex is applied in the same man- 
ner as rubber and friction tape, but re- 
quires only one operation and is always 
sticky in both cold and hot weather. It 
is declared to save more than half the 
workman’s time in applying and to cover 
approximately 40 per cent more wire per 
pound. It contains about 85 ft. to the 
pound. The new product necessitates car- 
rying only one kind of tape in stock and 
it saves the contractor penalties of doing 
a job over, which results when a careless 
workman fails to use rubber tape on a 
splice or job. 








Electric Hair Curler 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 


Besides its ‘‘Subpedo” electric hair 
curler, the Le-Bijou Company, 186 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, is making a 
combination waver, electrically heated by 
attachment to any light circuit, but also 
convertible into the ordinary gas or stove 
heated type. To change it from electric 
to gas or stove heat the device is simply 
unscrewed at the piston and lever. 





Hangers for Commercial 
Lighting Units 
From Electrical Merchardising, November, 1921 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company. 
Vermilion, Ohio, announces its improved 
line of “Red Spot” hangers for commer- 
cial lighting units, both styles of which 
ceiling and suspension types—are said 
to be adapted for use with all the popular 
high-powered commercial lighting units. 

The wireways cf these hangers are of 
sufficient size to accommodate asbestos 
wire of any gage. The canopy is made 
oversize to cover the insulating joint and 
outlet box. An extra heavy brass chain 
with a notched terminal loop is designed 
to overcome possible inequalities in the 
glass and to insure balance to the unit 
when installed, Keyhole slots permit easy 
removal of the socket for wiring, and on 
the socket are two position straps to in- 
sure correct placement of the lamp. 

















Pulley-Socket-Reflector for 
Lowering Industrial 
Lighting Fixtures 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 

Lighting fixtures must be cleaned, and 
the demand for a cutout and lowering 
device by means of which cleaning and 
relamping may be done in safety has led 
to the development of a pulley socket re- 
flector for the purpose, by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

With the new device, a pull on the rope 
disconnects the principal parts, and the 
entire fixture comes down dead. This 
disconnecting may be made without first 
switching off the circuit, for within this 
pulley socket sliding contacts are pro- 
vided of sufficient capacity to make and 
break the current of a 1,000-watt lamp. 
The next pull resets the fixture in place. 
An angle reflector may be used, as it 
will always come back to its true position, 
and locks into place, so that it is self- 
supporting. 








Restaurant Dish Washer 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 

To take up as little space as possible 
in a restaurant kitchen, the new electric 
dishwasher, model R, made by the Cres- 
cent Washing Machine Company, New 
Rochelle, New York, has a disappearing 
platform that lowers the rack of dishes 
from the working or table level to the 
washing position, and, when clean, raises 
it again, without effort on the operator’s 
part. 

The machine is 23 in. square and stands 
at table height. Its extreme compact- 
ness is intended to make it especially 
adapted for smaller restaurants and lunch 
rooms, for hospital diet kitchens, and at 
soda fountains. The top, which is of 
pressed metal, raises in the same fashion 
as a phonograph cabinet. This action 
causes the rack of dishes to lift slowly 
from the tank. All the operator does is 
to place a rack full of dishes on the sup- 
porting frame, lower the top, wash and 
rinse them by moving a handle, and re- 
move the rack when the dishes are 
washed. 

The new model operates on the same 
revolving wash arm principle that is the 
feature of the larger “Crescent”? models. 
It has a capacity of 1,200 dishes an hour. 











What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9 
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Lamp Demonstrating Device 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 

Two new models of its lamp-selling 
standard for counter display, ‘‘Cel-A-Lite”’ 
models B and C, have been designed by 
the Denver Electrical Laboratories, West 
Thirty-second Avenue and _ Shoshone 
Street, Denver, Col. 

Model B, as illustrated, is designed to 
display six standard lamps, lighting them 
one at a time by rotating a spider sup- 
ported by a brass standard. In the iron 
base is a split socket for testing, and a 
6-ft. cord with attachment plug. 

Model C has two spiders for display- 
ing twelve standard lamps with lamps 
suspended. Shades may be placed over 
the suspended lamps, serving the double 
purpose of demonstrating lamps and 
shades. This device, also, has the split 
socket in the base for testing. 30th 
models are designed for quick and effec- 
tive demonstration of different types of 
lamps. 











Triple Telephone Jacks 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 


In radio receiving it is sometimes de- 
sirable to connect more than one pair of 
receivers in the circuit. There are still a 
great many _ stations which are _ not 
equipped with the so-called “loud speak- 
ers,” but in most stations there is more 
than one pair of telephones. By connect- 
ing the output circuit of the radio set to 
the binding posts on this triple jack tele- 


phone cutout it is possible to use one, 
two or three pairs of telephones at will, 
thus permitting signals to be heard by 
more than one person. These jacks are 
connected in such a manner as to cut in 
and out automatically when the plugs 
are in series. When more than one pair 
of phones is in use they are connected in 
series. The jacks are mounted on a 
bakelite panel, which in turn is on a 
bakelite base. This unit is being sold 
by A. H. Grebe & Company, 10 Van 
Wyck Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





Plug Fuse 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 


A new fuse plug, the clear-glass win- 
dow of which when blown turns black, 
thus indicating beyond a doubt which 
fuse to replace, is the ‘“Protex,’ made 
by the Protex Fuse Works, 1623 East 
Forty-third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. To 
safeguard the user further, the fuse can 
be installed or removed without touching 
the fingers to metal, as the top of the 
plug is made entirely of insulating ma- 
terial; and the fusible element is in 
clear view even in a dim light, always 
showing the condition of the plug. The 
fuse is made in all standard capacities. 








“Constant-Contact” Christmas- 
Tree Sockets 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 
The Diamond Electric Specialties Cor- 
poration of 101-103 South Orange Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., has placed on the market 
Christmas tree outfits employing what it 
calls its ‘‘constant-contact socket.’ In 
the past, many Christmas tree outfits 
have been made with a brass shell, hav- 
ing a porcelain insulation and eyelet at 
the bottom. Experience has shown that 
these shells have been the source of much 
trouble, the porcelain having a tendency 
to break or push out. The new constant- 
contact socket is designed to overcome 
this trouble by means of a coiled helical 
spring in the bottom of the socket, which 
moves up and down to accommodate the 
lamp as it is screwed into place. When 
the lamp is given the first turn in the 
socket, it makes contact and continues to 
make contact while the lamp is being 
screwed all the way in. Instead of the 
usual brass shell into which to screw the 
lamp, a spiral spring is used which is so 
made as to grip the lamp firmly and pre- 
vent it from shaking loose. Both the 
center and side springs are molded firmly 
into the composition. 

















Alcohol Torch 


From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 


The Otto Bernz Company, of Newark, 
N. J., has placed on the market a new 
alcohol torch, designed to be less ex- 
pensive in cost than those heretofore 
offered. The new torch is made from a 
brass tube and is heavily nickel plated. 
The bottom of the tube is solid, enabling 
the user to carry the torch without 
danger of leaking. The cap at the top 
fits snugly, preventing evaporation of 
alcohol when the torch is not in use. 
The air tube can be adjusted to suit the 
work to be done. Each torch is fur- 
nished with a rubber tube and mouth- 
piece. The fine, pointed flame produced 
is suitable for jewelers’ and electricians’ 
use, or for any purpose for which a small 
flame is required. ‘The complete torch 
measures 4§ in. long by Z in. in diameter; 
which is small enough to be carried in 
the pocket. 








Automobile Cigar 
Lighter 

From Electrical Merchan- 
dising, November, 1921 

A handy electric light- 
er for all kinds of 
“smokes,” for installa- 
tion on the dash-board 
of the car, is the ‘‘Cuno” 
lighter, made by the 
Cuno Engineering Cor- 
poration, Meriden, Conn. 
Attached to the battery, 
all that is necessary to 
install it is a }%-in. hole 
through the cowl board. 
It is equipped with 4 ft. 
of automatically rewind- 
ing cord, and is of 
nickel finish throughout. 











Desk Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, November, 1921 


A new desk and library lamp, the “Ala,” 
is being offered by the Aladdin Manufac- 
turing Company, Muncie, Ind., with a 
small metal shade’ and in three finishes 
Kgyptian bronze, black and gold, and stat- 
uary bronze. The lamp is made in two 
other shapes besides the one illustrated, 
each type being made in all three finishes. 
The height is 14 in. 











File these items on 3 x 5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 
(Continued from page 277) 





OHIO (Cont.) 


Cleveland—Cleveland Electrical 
11320 Lake Avenue. 

The Kinsman Electric Shop, East 126th 
Street and Kinsman Road. 

Eastern Electric Sales Company. 

Mercantile Electric Company. 

Pioneer Electrical Company. 

Economy Center Electric Company, 2950 
West Twenty-fifth Street. 

A. B. Weeks, 2634 Colchester Avenue. 

A. C. Day Electric Company, new branch 
at 13013 Kinsman Road. 

R. B. Manufacturing Company, 1805 East 
Twelfth Street. 

Pledger Electric Company, 12804 Superior 
Street. 

Whitmer Electric Company, 11817 Euclid 
Avenue. 

St. Clair Electric Fixture Company, Inc. ; 
M. H. Blumenthal, 1600 East 105th Street. 

Great Lakes Electric Company, moved to 
322 Champlain Avenue. 

Focht Electric Company, moved to 156 
West Twenty-fifth Street. 

ae: Se ee — Company, moved to 
307 Bangor Building. 

Puster’ Electric Store, 941 East 152nd 
Street. 

Columbus—Central Electric Company, H. 
G. Butler, proprietor., 73 Parsons Avenue. 

Coshocton—H. M. Prince and Roy R. 
Larr, Sixth Street, successors to H. M. 
Prince. 

Speer wna car ga Electric Company, 
318 West Thir treet. 

East Liverpool — McCullough Electric 
Company, remodeling store at 418 Wash- 
ington Street. 

Galion—R. J. Ulmer Electric Company, 
successors to Organ Electric Company. 

Glenville—Rogers-Thor Electric Shop, 650 
East 105th Street. . 

Glouster—McAfover & Kinney, successors 
to D. McArt & Son. ; 

Hamilton—Haviland Electric Company, 
new branch at 10 South Main Street. 

Hillsboro—Roush Baker Electric Com- 
any. 

. > D. George, new building at 
Third and Chestnut Streets. 

Jefferson—Ritter & Pease. 

Lebanon—J. Phillip Larrick, successor to 
F. M. Hutchinson. ; 

McConnellsville — Cosgrove & Wilson, 
successors to W. A. Cosgrove. 

Middletown—Union Electric Company, L. 
L. Dredge, proprietor, 307 South Broadway. 

Montpelier—Fred Culbertson, successor to 
John L. Book. é 

New Philadelphia—The Franklin Battery 
& Electric Shop, 145 Miller Alley. 

Orrville—Exide Battery & Electric Com- 


Store, 


ny. 
pay mberville—Pemberville Electrical Sales 


Company, A. W. Minich, proprietor. 
Sebring—F. H. Robinson, successor to 
Whipkey & Robinson. 
Toledo—Midland Electric Company, 2425 
Maplewood Avenue. ; 
Waterville—J. B. Stickney, formerly in 
business at Bowling Green, Ohio. a 
Youngstown — Peterson-Carlson Wiring 
Company, 1409 Market Street. 
Zanesville—Home Electric 
Company, 15 Main Street. 


Appliance 


OKLAHOMA 


Anatdarko—Anadarko Electric Shop, E. P. 
Lower, proprietor, successor to Wolverton 
Brothers. 

Ardmore—Aubrey Fonville. 

Grove—Grove Light & Power Company, 
Gibson Building, under new management. 

Maysville—Bramble & Son. : 

Slick—W. M. Rogers and S. S. Whiting. 

Vinita—Parsons Electrical Company, R. 
R. Howe, manager. 

Wynne Wood—Homer Bramble, Jr. 


OREGON 


Eugene—White Castello Electric Com- 
pany, successor to Meyers Electric Com- 
pany. 

Klamath Falls—Comet Electric Company. 

Portland — Davidson Atwood Electric 
Company, moved to Highth and Ankeny 
Streets. 

Salem—Halik & Adams, successors to E. 
Halik. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Coleman Electric Company, 
moved to 121 North Seventh Street. 
Altoona—Altoona Electrical Supply & 


Engineering Company, new and larger quar- 
ters at 1120 Twelfth Avenue. 

Blair County Electrical Company, 1122 
Eleventh Avenue, successor to Carpenter 
Electric Company. 


Ambridge—W. J. Mullan & Son. 

Connellsville—Austin & Hindes, Orchard 
Avenue, successors to McDonald Electric 
Company. 

East Berlin—Graybill & Lease. 

Freemansburg—John Rice. 

Girardville—Thomas L. Garden, 260 West 
Ogden Street. 

Schuylkill Electric Company, 111 West 
Broad Street. 


ater Bechtel, 43 Frederick 
reet. 

York Street Electrical Supply House, 
York Street. 


Hazleton—Sterling Dietrich, East Broad 
Street. 

Jeannette — Crescent Service Electric 
Company. 

Lansford—Lansford Electric Company, 
111 West Ridge Street, successor to F. S. 
Saylor Company. 

Lock Haven—Electrical Supply Company. 

William J. Glise. 

New Kensington—Sholly Electric Com- 
pany, new quarters. 

Osceola Mills—Mid-State Electric Engi- 
neering Company. 

Oxford—Lester R. McCreery. 

Philadelphia—J. N. Meyers, 1109 Walnut 
Street, successor to Walnut Electric Com- 
pany. 

Judson C. Burns, new branch at 129 
South Fifty-second Street. 

Harry A. Stuhmuller, moved to 3626 
North Broad Street. 

Vacuette Sales Company, Inc., Charles 
Henry, 5627 Carpenter Street. 

Schimmel Electric Company, moved to 
526 Arch Street. 

Joseph T. Fewkes & Company, new quar- 
ters at 139 North Twelfth Street. 

Modern Light Company, new quarters at 
2912 Germantown Avenue. 


Pittsburgh—Bluestone Electric Store, re- 
building store at 715 Liberty Avenue. 

Gainaday Electric Company, 522 Penn 
Avenue. 

Pittsburgh Radio & Appliance Company, 
Inc., Max Hirsch, 6944 Bennett Street. 

Art Electric Manufacturing Company, 
moved to 144 Federal Street (formerly in 
business at Williamsburg, Pa.) 

Pittsburgh Radio & Appliance Company, 
Ine., 112 Diamond Street. 

Sargeant Electric Company, formerly at 
Cumberland, Md. 

Plymouth—Aladdin Appliance Company. 

Reading—Smith Electric Company, new 
quarters at Ninth & Washington Streets. 

South Brownsville—Brownsville Wiring 
Company. 

Springdale — Springdale Electric Com- 
pany. 

Uniontown—Helmy & Lloyd, 
Gardens. 

Warren—Clare F. Hansen. 

Washington—Bayne & Dentzer, McCar- 
rell Avenue. 

Waverly—Harry Tubbs, 356 Broad Street, 
successor to Floyd Huntley. 

Waynesburg—Electric Shop, Paul Shon- 
del, proprietor, moved to 111 West High 
Street. 

West Chester—Edgar Delienski, 32 West 
Market Street, successor to West Chester 
Electrical Company. 

West Hazleton—Fred Waechter, Green 
and Fourth Streets. 

Wilkesbarre—Whitenight’s, moved to 35 
West Market Street. 

Wilkes-Barre Electrical Service, Inc. 

Smith & Howley, 42 West Market Street, 
new branch. 


Wilkinsburg—Storage Battery and Elec- 
tric Company, 7600 Penn Avenue. 

York—William Brillhart, moved to 14 
North Penn Street. 


Gallatin 


RHODE ISLAND 


Central Falls—Jesse Watts, moved to 39 
Clay Street, from Pawtucket, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia—The B. C. Electric Company, 
new quarters in Marmac Hotel Building. 

The Shannon-Childs Electric Company, 
moved to 1500 Main Street. Also in whole- 
sale business. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen—Hanley Electrical Company, 
successor to Farmers Electric Company. 

Webster—Midland Electric Company, 
successor to C. J. Strike. 

Yankton—The Electric Shop, successor 
to Fanslow & Kahoutek. 


TENNESSEE 
Greeneville—Armitage & Vann. 
Greeneville Electric Company. 
Jackson—Sewell Plumbing Company & 

— Shop, successor to the Electric 
op. 


Winchester—Electric Service Company, ° 


Roy Grant, proprietor. 


TEXAS 


Cisco—Minter Womack, successor to Ful- 
weiler Electric Company. 

Dallas—Superior Electric Company, 409 
South Ervay Street, added line of electrical 
appliances. 

Texas Electric Service Shop, 2021 Main 
Street. 


Greenville—Taylor Gilmore and Ashley 
e. 


Mexia—Mexia Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, branch of Hill County Electric Com- 
pany, Hillsboro. 

San Antonio—Smith Electric Company, 
Chamber of Commerce Building. - 

Seguin—E. H. Carolan. 


UTAH 


Murray—Brinton-Hinley Electric Com- 
pany, successor to Progress Company. 


VERMONT 


Barre—Peter A. and Thomas Hemel, 14 
Elm Street, successors to the Cushman 
Company. 


VIRGINIA 


Crewe—Boynton & Martin. 

Graham—J. H. Honaker and H. V. Wal- 
ters. 

Westpoint—Westpoint Electric Company, 
successor to William F. Miller. 


WASHINGTON 


Burlington—Burlington Electric Company, 
erected new store at Fairhaven and Walnut 
Streets. 

CentraliamAmazon Electric Shop, 605 
North Tower Avenue. 

Chehalis—Max Chaney, successor to BE. 
McKinney. 

Cle Elum—Cle Elum Electric Company, 
Rhodes & Carlson, props. 

Colfax—Colfax Electric Equipment Com- 
pany, successor to W. C. Johnson. 

Hoquiam—Hoquaim Electric Company, 
420 Eighth Street. 

Montesano—Russell Calder, successor to 
Gene Bunn. 

Olympia—Northwest Utilitor 
619 East Fourth Street. 

Puyallup—H. D. Slear Electric Company, 
successor to Slear-Van Slyke Electric Com- 
pany. 


Company 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Alexander Electric Company, 
Ine., 211 Duffy Street. 
Acme Electric Company, 223 Hale Street. 


Fairmont—Dayton L. Mayers, sold bat- 
tery business and has entered the retail 
electrical field. 


WISCONSIN 


Fond du Lac—M. Buckbee. 

Galesville—Johnston Electric Supplies, 
successor to Young & Johnston Company. 

Green Bay—Automotive Electric Com- 
pany, 213 North Broadway. 

Ladysmith—J. A. Barrett & John Fische, 
Reed Building. 

Lake Geneva—Richard Brady. 

Menasha—W, E. Held, successor to Held 
& Lickert. 

Manitowoce—Koch Milindy Company, suc- 
cessor to Koch Brothers Company, moved 
to 804 Buffalo Street. 

Milwaukee—Central Electrical Sales Cor- 
poration, P. Wick, 597 Fifty-eighth Street. 

Apex Rotapex Electric Shop, 296 Third 
Street, A. S. Hopperton, manager. 

Neenah—Nichols-Smith Company, North 
Commercial Street, successor to T. C. Par- 
menter Company. 

Sturgeon Bay—L. J. Meverden, successor 
to Stephenson & Meverden. 

Superior—Ross Electric Company, moved 
to 1225 Tower Avenue. 

Two Rivers—Hrudka & Watson. 

Wisconsin Rapids—C. B. Miller, successor 
to Central Wisconsin Electric Company. 

W. C. Fehlman and A. Ross, opposite 
Library. 


WYOMING 


Rawlins—J. A. Hodgson, 205 Bast Lin- 
coln Highway. 
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